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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


SEPTEMBER I94I 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A GENERAL Meeting of the Classical 
Association was held at St. Hilda’s 
College, Oxford, from April 21 to 23, 
when there was a large attendance. 
The presidential address, on ‘The 
Classics in National Life’, was delivered 
by Sir Richard Livingstone, and has 
been published in pamphlet form. An 
evening discussion on the subject of the 
address, presided over by Dr. J. T. 
Sheppard, Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, had for its central theme 
the importance of increasing knowledge 
of Greek, not only by securing for 
the young opportunities of learning 
Greek at school and university, but 
also by enabling adults to learn, 
possibly the language, but certainly its 
message. 

During the meeting papers were read 
by Professor Pfeiffer on ‘Callimachus’ ; 
by Mr. H. D. F. Kitto on ‘Rhythm, 
Metre, and Black Magic’; by Mr. L. P. 
Wilkinson on ‘Sound and Sense in 
Augustan Poetry’; by Professor Daw- 
kins on ‘Greek Place-Names’; and by 
Mr. H. I. Bell on ‘Anti-Semitism in 
Alexandria’. 

At the annual dinner, held at Corpus 
Christi College, the Greek Minister, 
Mr. Simopoulos, was the guest of 
honour. The toast of ‘Greece’ was pro- 
posed by the Vice-Chancellor, the 
President of Magdalen College. 

At the business meeting Mr. T. S. 
Eliot was elected President for 1941. 

In the report of the Council presented 
to the meeting it was stated that 
despite abnormal conditions the de- 
crease in membership was very small 
and membership was now 2,395. It was 
also announced that the American 
Philological Association had written 
expressing its admiration for the way 
in which the Classical Association was 
maintaining its activities in these 
critical times, and particularly for the 
continued publication of the journals. 
‘Desiring to co-operate in the main- 
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tenance of the great tradition of 
scholarly criticism and research which 
the Classical Quarterly and Classical 
Review represent,’ the Association had 
sent to the Journals Board a contribu- 
tion of $1,000. 


With the death of Sir James George 
Frazer the world has lost one of its 
most notable humanists. To those who 
understand and value the Classical 
tradition in education it is not remark- 
able that he was also a scientist, for the 
two disciplines should and can be one; 
that he attained such eminence in his 
chosen science is the result of his own 
genius, ripened by training and bound- 
less industry. This is not the place to 
speak at length of his contributions to 
Anthropology. He found it the hobby 
of dilettanti, save for the researches of 
a few better-trained men like the late 
E. B. Tylor. He lived to see it a great 
and advancing branch of science, hav- 
ing its classical works, which include 
his own Golden Bough and Totemism 
and Exogamy, its specializations, its 
methodology, and its ever-growing prac- 
tical applications, especially to the still 
infant art of government. To this 
growth no one, perhaps, contributed 
more largely than he. There was no 
beginning or end to his enthusiasm, and 
his labours, nobly assisted by his wife, 
continued through old age and finally 
blindness. To evaluate his contribution 
to biblical studies is again a task for 
specialists in that field, though there 
can be but few interested in the history 
of human thought to whom his Folk- 
Lore in the Old Testament is not a 
familiar reference-book. 

But, judged purely and simply on his 
classical attainments, Frazer stands 
high and his memory deserves to live, 
as it doubtless will, so long as men love 
good letters. It is not a small thing 
to be the editor of the best of all edi- 
tions of Pausanias, enriched with a 
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commentary which is not only instruc- 
tive but a pleasure to read, so abundant 
are the descriptions of scenery, made 
from first-hand observation and ex- 
pressed in masterly English prose, the 
accounts of historical episodes, and of 
course the admirable discussions of 
customs, whether those of classical 
antiquity or of other countries whose 
habits and beliefs throw light on the 
ways of the ancients. It is character- 
istic that the one thing lacking is a 
critical, or indeed any, Greek text. 
Frazer did not profess to be a philolo- 
gist in the narrower sense, although he 
was far from ignorant of such things 
as the use of an apparatus criticus or 
the examination of fine points of gram- 
mar. There have been, after all, not a 
few meritorious scholars capable of 
restoring, more or less exactly, what the 
periegete wrote: it would be hard to 
name even one who could have ex- 
plained so well what he meant. When, 
long after, Frazer edited the Fasti of 
Ovid, it cannot be said that the text and 
apparatus are the best things in the 
five volumes which he then put forth. 
They are the production of a man who 
read Latin, as he did Greek, freely and 
with good understanding, but not of 
one versed in the minutiae of textual 
criticism or of grammatical and metri- 
cal technicalities. The abiding worth 
of his Fast: is to be found in the com- 
mentary, one of the richest storehouses 
in existence of facts and speculations 
concerning the history, the manners, 
and above all the religion of classical 
Rome. Apart from these works and 
from the large classical element in The 
Golden Bough, it is not to be forgotten 
that Frazer knew the ancient writings 
as literature and their authors as human 
beings, to be understood and liked or 
disliked. No one who did not possess 
the rare quality known as taste could 
have written, for instance, the essay on 
Pliny the Younger which was included 
by the late S. G. Owen in that charming 
little collection of Frazerian extracts 
called Greece and Rome. Frazer was a 
scholar, in the full English meaning of 
the word, though he sometimes lacked 
the apparatus of the Gelehrter. 
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To those who knew him, even slightly, 
he was an unforgettable friend; to 
younger men doing what they could 
along lines not too unlike his own, he 
was the most generous of critics and a 
lasting source of inspiring suggestion. 
No one, save the hidebound, could fail 
to learn from him, and to disagree 
intelligently with him was a rare in- 
tellectual delight. 

(H. J. R.) 


We have received with pleasure the 
first two numbers of Volume II of the 
Durham University Journal (December 
1940 and March 1941), an attractively 
produced periodical of catholic interests 
which the classical scholar will do well 
to notice. Among the reviews is one of 
An Introduction to Hegel by G. R. G. 
Mure, who approaches his_ subject 
primarily through Aristotle and devotes 
six of his fourteen chapters to him. In 
an account of the identification of the 
fort of Petriana on Hadrian’s Wall, 
F. G. Simpson and I. A. Richmond 
describe in a refreshingly realistic way 
the tackling of a complex archaeological 
problem in a thickly populated country, 
and at the same time throw new light 
on the tactical arrangement of the 
Wall. E. B. Kerferd re-examines the 
evidence about Epimenides of Crete in 
an attempt to disentangle the historical 
from the legendary figure. References 
to Orphism here (no. 2, p. 82) are per- 
haps too summary, e.g. the bald state- 
ment ‘Night and the Egg are Orphic’ 
(neither is by any means peculiar to 
Orphic literature), and the assumption 
that the early date of anything under 
the heading ‘Fragmenta Vetustiora’ in 
Kern’s collection needs no further argu- 
ment. A fuller treatment of the fifty- 
seven years’ sleep would be welcome, 
with wider discussion of possible paral- 
lels. Does it not bring Epimenides near 
to the whole class of seers whose souls 
left their bodies in search of wisdom— 
Abaris, Aristeas, Hermotimus? But 
one cannot reproach a short article for 
not being a book. The general reason- 
ing is sensible and cautious, and the 
upshot is that we should like to see 
more from the same pen. Other articles 
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in these two numbers are of a high 
level of general interest, though not 
suitable for discussion here. 


The first part of Volume X of Hesperia, 
the journal of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, is mainly 
occupied with inscriptions, of which 
the most interesting is a record of the 
proceedings of the [7wAnrai in the year 
367/6 B.c. This includes the issue of 
leases for a number of mining proper- 
ties in the neighbourhood of Sunium. 
Work on the Agora was in 1940 confined 
to five weeks, and operations are now 
suspended until after the war. The 
season’s finds were not sensational, but 
among them were a number of ostraka 
to add to the five hundred already 
found, and on one used, or prepared 
for use, apparently in the ostracism of 


443 which resulted in the banishment 
of Thucydides, son of Melesias, there 
appears, for the first time, the name of 
Pericles. 


From a correspondent: ‘Pone seram 
cohibe, the words which immediately 
precede what is perhaps the most often 
quoted bit of Juvenal (vi. 347), are 
ambiguous: but editors, commentators, 
and lexicographers seem to be all at 
one in taking pone as a verb. To be 
sure, Juvenal has not the preposition 
pone elsewhere. But where else does 
pono govern seram? Duff says “‘oppone 
would be used in prose”; and in verse 
one might expect obde, as in Ovid, 
A.A. ii. 636. That passage, by the way, 
is cited by Lewis and Short for ponere 
seram; and their other citation (Met. 
xiv. 710) is equally false.’ 


I.G. i.2 296 AND THE DATES OF TA TIOTEIAEATIKA 


THUCYDIDES, ii. 2.1,saysthat the Theban 
attack on Plataia took place pyvi éxrw 
after the battle of Poteidaia. Since the 
former was early in March (4-6, before 
the new moon of Elaphebolion: see 
Meritt, A.F.D., p. 177) of 431, the latter 
must have been after Sept. 10-12 of 
432 (six lunar months earlier) ; if it was 
54 months earlier, then it was about 
Sept. 27. Most epigraphists and some 
historians believe that this date is con- 
firmed, or at least supported, by J.G. 
i.2 296. My purpose in this paper is to 
show that belief to be mistaken. 

The inscription, very fragmentary, 
can be satisfactorily restored on the 
whole, though some important details 
remain uncertain ;! and it is partly on 
these details that epigraphists have 
based their conclusions. But though 
they agree that it supports a date in 
September, their restorations and con- 
clusions vary considerably ; and this in 
itself suggests a doubt of their validity. 


1 It should be noted that no restoration has 
yet been made, with the agreed 84 letters to the 
line, which does not involve a blunder by the 
stone-cutter in 1. 26. I do not myself see how this 
can be avoided; but it is wrong in principle to 
emend in order to restore. 

2 Well brought out by W. Keil in his review 
of Kolbe’s book, Phil. Woch., 1932, 513-18. 


The principal discussions are: Kirch- 
hoff, J.G. i, Suppl. pp. 31-2, 159-62; 
Kubicki, Die attische Zeitrechnung vor 
Archon Kallias (Programm Wohlau, 
1897) ;! Kolbe, Herm. xxxiv, 1899, 380- 
94; Beloch, Gr. Gesch. ii.2 2. 219-22; 
Hubbell, Class. Phil. xxiv, 1929, 217-30; 
Kolbe, Thukydides im Lichte der Ur- 
kunden (1930: with transcript of the 
text) ; Adcock, C.A.H. v. 474-6; Meritt, 
A.F.D. 71-83 (1932: with photographs, 
facsimile on pl. 1, and transcript, and 
the latest additional fragment) ; Wade- 
Gery, J.H.S. lili, 1933, 135-6; and 
Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, ix. 
142. Kolbe’s and Meritt’s books contain 
the most detailed discussion and de- 
scription of the stone. Against the view 
that the inscription supports a date in 
September for the battle of Poteidaia 
are Busolt, Gr. Gesch. iii. 799 n.; West, 
C.P. x, 1915, 24-53; and Jacoby, 
Nachr. Ges. Gétt. 1929, 1-34.? 


t Kubicki’s chronological conclusions are viti- 
ated by his wrong idea of the Attic calendar 
(which anyhow led him into self-contradiction) ; 
but his restorations of the inscription are still 
worth examining. 

2 I would draw particular attention to Jacoby’s 
article, for his method of approach and most of 
his criticism of the epigraphists are sound, while 
it is impossible to follow his conclusions for the 
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In Thucydides, it will be remembered 
(i. 56-60), Athens sends first a force 
under Archestratos and two (?) others,! 
which had been primarily intended for 
the war against Perdikkas of Macedon 
and had later received orders to prevent 
the secession of Poteidaia (by taking 
hostages, etc.) ; this started before the 
secession but arrived too late to prevent 
it, and after taking Therme from Per- 
dikkas, crossed the gulf to begin the 
siege of Pydna. Aristeus of Corinth not 
long after set out with volunteers to 
help Poteidaia, arriving on the fortieth 
day after the secession. On hearing the 
news Athens prepared a second force 
under Kallias and four others, who 
arrived at Pydna some 35-8 days after 
the secession (60. 2, 61. 1, 3).2_ After 
operations which would take probably 
not less than three weeks, Kallias had 
brought his force opposite Poteidaia ; 
the battle, in which he himself fell, was 
won, and the siege from the north side 
of the town began. Some time later 
(xpévw vorepov, 64. 2) a third force was 
sent from Athens under Phormion. 

It will be as well to give also the 
conciliar calendar for the beginning of 


the year 432-1: according to Meritt, ° 


Ath. Cal. and A.F.D. 176, the first day 


chronology; and this has led to a neglect of his 
arguments. He accepts Lipsius’ conjecture in 
Thue. ii. 2. 1, pyvi Exrw Kai (i), the deceptive 
simplicity of which led Hude to adopt it, most un- 
critically, in his text, and Stuart Jones to mention 
it alone in his apparatus; and so puts the battle 
in Nov.—Dec. 433. This not only ignores the evi- 
dence of the tribute-lists (for Poteidaia and the 
other seceding states paid tribute in the spring 
of 432), but is inconsistent with Thucydides’ own 
narrative (the very basis of his argument), as 
Kolbe, 9-10, has well shown. We may add that 
it is not at all likely that Thucydides would have 
omitted all mention of winter conditions, affecting 
the attempt of the Athenians to besiege Poteidaia 
after the battle (64. 1-2). I doubt also whether 
Thucydides would have written povi éxrw Kai 
Sexdrw, and not rather per’ Kai tpeis 
(cf. i. 109. 4). 

1 Since in 57. 6 per’ dAAwy S€xa must be emended, 
dvo is as easy an emendation as recodpwy, and in 
itself more probable. Cf. below, p. 63. 

2 This seems to me quite clear, and certain if 
we read émmapidvras for émumapovras in 61. 1, which 
I think right. Kolbe adopts this reading, yet 
assumes an interval of two weeks or more between 
Aristeus’ arrival and the start of Kallias’ expedi- 
tion, 


of the conciliar year was July 2. So the 
first prytany was July 2-Aug. 7; the 
second Aug. 8-Sept. 12; the third 
Sept. 13-Oct. 19; the fourth Oct. 20- 
Nov. 25. 

The inscription contains payments 
for military expeditions in the year 
432-1, divided into two main sections, I 
for Macedonia and Poteidaia, II for the 
fleet that sailed round the Peloponnese 
under Sokrates, Proteas, and Karkinos 
(leaving Athens towards the end of 
May or early in June of 431: Thuc. 
ii. 23. 2). Section I is subdivided into 
(A) a payment (almost certainly) és 
Maxedoviar, direct to the strategoi, and 
(B) a series of nine payments running 
through several prytanies, probably 
és Maxedoviay xai IToreidacav, though 
each of these names is only preserved 
once; all these are made through the 
Hellenotamiai. What is certain (or 
almost certain) is as follows. I A: the 
tamiai of Athena make a payment to 
Eukrates [and others] és Maxedoviay in 
the second prytany. I B: (1) a payment 
in Pandionis’ prytany—raira 77 
[orparia 7H €s Maxedoviav Kai ITorei- 
Saray] ; (2) [Sevrépa Sdats - - - Tis - - -] 
vridos mputavelas - - - Tadra Hye TH és 
(IT. M. orparia 6 Seitval; (3) tpirn 
dds, in another prytany, 1o tal. + 
(probably 30 or 4o tal.+-); (4) [reraprn 
ddo1s], in another prytany, 165 tal.; 
(5) Sdors], in another prytany, 
20 tal.; (6) Seas] in Aiantis’ 
prytany, less than 5 tal.; (7) [éBdouy 
decors] in Hippothontis’ prytany, 4o tal., 
€00n tH otplaria 7H és 
(8) [dyddn Sears] in Hippo- 
thontis’ prytany, 20 tal. (perhaps more), 
5535 dr., radra Hye TH - - - 
6 deiva - - -]; (9) evarn probably 
in another prytany, 17 tal. [- - - otros] 
immous. tot é€s Malxke- 
Soviav Kat dvaAwpatos 
- - -]. II: Payments for the Pelopon- 
nesian expedition, three in Hippo- 
thontis’ prytany, one in another (see 
below, p. 63). Payments 3-6 in I B can 
be shown, by a process of letter-count- 
ing and mutual exclusion, to have been 
made almost certainly in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth prytanies; 
that of Hippothontis was in all pro- 
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bability the ninth, and the ninth pay- 
ment was probably made in the last 
prytany of the year. This also fits well 
with the payments of part II (Thuc. ii. 
23. 2). 

yon this basis Kolbe and Meritt build 
the following arguments: first, Eu- 
krates commands és Maxedoviay only, 
whereas all the other payments (I B) are 
for both Macedonia and Poteidaia (as 
restored with some probability) or for 
Poteidaia only, as perhaps the seventh 
and eighth payments; therefore they 
are two separate campaigns or parts of 
a campaign,’ and no money was paid 
out for Poteidaia before the prytany of 
Pandionis (I B (1)); therefore the siege 
did not begin before this prytany. 
Secondly, these payments through the 
Hellenotamiai (I B), it is argued, were 
made regularly, probably prytany by 
prytany (as payments 3 to 7), except 
that there were two payments in the 
prytany of Hippothontis, and (we may 
add) none in the tenth prytany except 
a special one for cavalry, yet the siege 
was still continuing; therefore Pan- 
dionis was the third prytany (next after 
that in which payment was made to 
Eukrates) ; that is, the siege of Potei- 
daia began, and so the battle immedi- 
ately before it was fought, in the third 
prytany, Sept. 13 to Oct. 19 of 432, 
penvi €xtw before March 5-6 of 431, and 
the manuscript tradition of Thucydides 
is triumphant. There are one or two 


! This is seldom clearly stated—indeed Kolbe 
and others regard Eukrates as a colleague of 
Kallias; but it is obviously an indispensable step 
in the argument. 

2 Meritt’s re-reading of 1. 3 showed that the old 
restoration of the prescript in 1. 2 [’A@nvaioe 
és Ma[xedoviav xai Kai és 
Tlehonévvnaov, xrA.], was too long. He cuts out 
xai [ToreéSacav and inserts 7dSe, to get a name for 
the secretary to the boule of nine letters (a com- 
mon length); and adds (p. 74), ‘the absence of any 
mention of Potidaea in the introductory formula 
confirms Kolbe’s thesis (p. 23) that no loans were 
made for campaigning at Potidaea earlier than 
the third prytany of 432-1’. Clearly not: if és 
IleAorévvnoov appears in the prescript though no 
payment was made before the ninth prytany, és 
TToreiSacav should have appeared whether or not 
no payment was made before the third. Meiggs’ 
suggestion to read és IoreiSaav instead of és 
Ileomévvnaov, so that the accounts of the year 
are divided into two parts geographically (C.R. 


other details as well, such as the reading 
Doppiwv [Taanevs in 1. 13 (second pay- 
ment, in the fourth prytany if Pan- 
dionis is the third), and the consequent 
dating of his expedition. 

This is to build upon sand. We cannot 
say for certain that payment was made 
prytany by prytany (Meritt, p. 85, says 
of the next year, during which the siege 
of Poteidaia continued, ‘we do not 
know with what regularity or at what 
times the payments were made’), and 
Pandionis may well be the second, not 
the third, two payments, IA and IB 
(1), being made in one prytany, as in 
Hippothontis. If, for example, this 
Eukrates was Edxparns Medrevs, known 
as a Snuaywyds before Kleon (Ar. 
Equit. 129, with schol.: Pros. Att. 5759), 
we can restore I. 5 of the inscription as 
Meritt does, but with Evxpdare[s Meret 
kal xouvapxoa. doedicapévo to 
tés mputraveias Sevtéplas 
mpuravevoces, x.7.A., and in 1. 10 [émi 
IT)avévovidos m[putraveias Sevrépas, x.7.A.1 
In that case Leontis, the probable 
phyle of the second payment (I. 12), 
may be either the third or the fourth 
prytany ; and the sequence of payments 
will be second prytany, third or fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth (two), 
and the special payment for Macedonian 
cavalry in the tenth: not prytany by 
prytany (note too the great variation in 
the amounts paid—there is no regular- 
ity there); and there would be no 
evidence that the first of these was the 
first for Poteidaia—it will mean only 
that there was none in the first prytany 
of 432-1, not that there were none in 
433-2. Indeed, if we insist on the dis- 
tinction between Eukrates’ expedition 
and that to Poteidaia, Pandionis could 
even be the first prytany, with an over- 
lap in the dates such as exists between 
the accounts of the Poteidaia and 


xlvii, 1933, 176), is equally possible ; it would leave 
us with a secretary’s name of eleven letters, and 
so common a name as ’AzoAAddwpos has as many. 
If és []eAozévvnoov is right, és Maxedoviayv must 
include Poteidaia, which upsets the basis of the 
argument. 

1 Swoboda in R.£., art. Eukrates (2), says he 
cannot be Ev. Medrevs because the latter only 
came to the front after Perikles’ death. What an 
argument from an historian! 
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Peloponnesos campaigns on this in- 
scription. Secondly, we cannot possibly, 
on Kolbe’s hypothesis, identify Eu- 
krates as one of the colleagues of 
Kallias (Thuc. i. 61. 1), who sailed from 
Athens, according to Kolbe, at the end 
of June—at the close of 433-2. For 
Kallias was sent expressly against 
Poteidaia ; how then can és Maxedoviav 
in Ia exclude Poteidaia, so that ‘no 
payment was made for Poteidaia before 
the third prytany’? And if Eukrates 
was Kallias’ colleague, his expedition 
and the siege of Poteidaia were parts of 
one and the same campaign, and there 
must have been some earlier payment. 
This argument alone is fatal to Kolbe’s 
thesis: if Kallias sailed at the end of 
June, in 433-2, he must have received 
some money before he sailed, és [Torei- 
Sarav (or és [ToreiSarav cai Maxedoviav), 
and probably one other instalment too 
before the third prytany of 432-1. The 
payment in that prytany cannot have 
been the first.! 

Hubbell also makes Eukrates a col- 
league of Kallias, but makes the expedi- 
tion sail about Aug. 16, that is, in the 
second prytany (about Aug. 8-Sept. 12) ; 
hence the payment, Ia, then. This is 
better than Kolbe; but it still will not 
do, if és Maxedoviav is to be taken to 
mean something different from és Maxe- 
doviav Kai IToreidacav. 

With better logic Wade-Gery makes 
Eukrates one of the colleagues of 
Archestratos in command of the first 
Athenian force, and can of course restore 
the line accordingly: ‘if the absence 
of the name Poteidaia [in Eukrates’ 
destination] means anything, it means 
surely (not . . . that the battle of 
Poteidaia has not yet been fought, but) 
that Poteidaia is not yet a military 
objective, i.e. has not yet revolted.’ But 
this will not serve either, for Archestra- 
tos was expressly sent against both 
Macedonia and Poteidaia; the latter 
was one of his objectives, if less deci- 
sively than in Kallias’ case. That is, 


1 Tt is at least probable as well that for the first 
payment the names of Kallias and his colleagues 
were all given, as in the case of the Peloponnesian 
expedition of 432-1, the Kerkyra expeditions (J.C. 
i.2 295) and others. 


you may say that Macedonia here in- 
cludes Poteidaia, but you cannot argue 
that the omission of és [Toreidaav is 
deeply significant, and then be heard 
to say ‘the expedition under Eukrates 
to Macedonia in the inscription = the 
expedition under Archestratos to Mace- 
donia and Poteidaia, or that under 
Kallias to Poteidaia, in Thucydides ;’ 
and build a chronology on that basis. 
Either the omission of és [Toreiéavav for 
Eukrates is significant, in which case 
he was not a colleague either of Arche- 
stratos or of Kallias ; or it does not mean 
anything, so that he may, as far as this 
is concerned, have been a colleague of 
either (that is, Kolbe or Wade-Gery may 
be right, but only if we reject their 
reasoning), but in neither case can any 
conclusion be drawn as to the date of 
the first payment for operations against 
Poteidaia; for there may have been 
other payments in the previous year.! 
West’s suggestion that Eukrates led a 
small expedition, not mentioned by 
Thucydides, against Macedonia in sup- 
port of the rebel princes, is at least as 
probable, and much simpler.” 


1 Except on the assumption mentioned in the 
next footnote. 

2 We cannot unfortunately say that payments 
direct to strategoi were made before a force left, 
those through the Hellenotamiai afterwards. For 
the first payment in II was made on the 28th day 
of the ninth prytany, and the next two in the 
same prytany, that is, only a day or two later; 
and this is anyhow too early for the sailing of this 
force (Thuc. ii. 23. 1). The reason for these rapid 
separate payments in II is obscure. But the view 
that a payment made direct is always a first 
payment may be correct. Nor do we know what 
is meant by 7H 7H és 6 deiva 
in IB (second and eighth payments). The natural 
meaning is that someone not in command of the 
expedition was entrusted with the transport of 
money for it ; and that therefore Doppiwv Ilavaneds 
is wrongly restored in 1. 13. (It is to be remembered 
also that Phormion’s deme is uncertain; in 1899 
Kolbe preferred KvSa@nvaevs, and could make 
that too fit a restoration of ]. 13.) Meritt restores 
tabra Fye in Il. 17 and 19 (fourth and fifth pay- 
ments): what office did the subject of the verb 
there hold? and in 1. 25 (eighth payment), z[adz7a] 
hye 7H és orpariG otparnyds és Ta emi 
Opatxes ....]: who was this strategos? We do not 
hear of any later than Phormion. The fact that 
the formula with #ye occurs at least twice in the 
series proves that the first occasion cannot show 
when Phormion’s expedition started. The only 
explanation consistent with the view that radra 
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There is, however, another aspect of 
this inscription which needs discussion, 
even though a positive result is not to 
be obtained. There is a close similarity 
in form between its two parts—that 
giving the accounts for Macedonia and 
Poteidaia and that giving those of the 
expedition round the Peloponnese. In 
the latter the first grant of money is 
made direct to the strategoi, the re- 
maining three through the Helleno- 
tamiai, and these three are given as 
‘instalments ’—the first with the names 
of the Hellenotamiai, the second and 
third (as restored with probability) 
called the Sevrépa and tpirn Now 
in this case all four payments, the first 
to the strategoi direct and the three 
‘instalments’, are for one and the same 
expedition, though, for some reason, the 
same strategos is not mentioned in each 
case; are we therefore to conclude that 
in part I also all the payments, the first 
direct to Eukrates (and perhaps others 
named) and the nine instalments, are 
for the same expedition—so that the 
use of és Maxedoviay or és [Toreidavav 
has no significance? Suppose we do, 
what is the effect? If Eukrates was a 
colleague of Archestratos or of Kallias, 
that will mean that all three expedi- 
tions, of Archestratos, of Kallias, and 
of Phormion, or the last two of them, 
are treated as one. But this is at least 
contrary to the manner of other in- 
scriptions of this kind: in the docu- 
ments, for example, of the Kerkyra 
and Syracusan expeditions, the first and 
second fleets are treated separately ; 
and for obvious reasons: namely, that 
the strategoi of each must bear their 
own financial responsibility. And all 
the strategoi should, for the same reason, 
be named; yet there is no place any- 


Hye implies a reinforcement would be that 
Eukrates was a colleague of Archestratos, Kallias 
took the Sevrdpa Scars (third or fourth prytany) 
and Phormion the (ninth prytany). 
This is too late for each of the latter two. 

Something like the taéra #ye formula is the 
later [és ras vlads ras xoyslovoas [7a xpjuaral, 
1G. i.? 297, |. 8 (414-413 B.C.), and és ras vais tas és 
ta xpypara, i. 302, 1. 66 
(Meritt, A.F.D., p. 163), eighth prytany of 415- 
414 B.c. These do not mean new expeditionary 
forces, under new strategoi. 


where for the names of Kallias and his 
four colleagues. If this argument from 
other inscriptions is sound, the first 
payment cannot be to either Arche- 
stratos or Kallias, for Phormion cer- 
tainly sailed within the year. But 
neither can it be for Phormion, if it is 
a proper inference from Thucydides 
(i. 64. 2) that he had no colleague. So 
we conclude that the similarity between 
the two parts of this inscription is 
deceptive, and we come back to West’s 
view that Eukrates led a small force 
against Perdikkas not mentioned by 
Thucydides ; we conclude also that the 
nine instalments, being for one force, 
must be those for Phormion’s; and that 
very probably there had been one 
previous payment to him direct, not 
through the Hellenotamiai, at the end 
of the previous year and before he left 
Athens. 

If this argument, on the other hand, 
is too strict : if we assume that the first 
part of the inscription does give the 
accounts of all three expeditions, then, 
let me repeat, the natural interpreta- 
tion is that the payment direct to the 
strategoi was for Archestratos and his 
two colleagues, the second instalment 
with #ye 7H orpatva was to Kallias, and 
the eighth, also with jye 77 was 
to Phormion. But this will mean not 
only that Phormion did not sail till 
May of 431, but that Kallias did not saz 
before about Oct. 9,' with the result 
that the battle was not before Nov. 9, 
barely four months before the attack on 
Plataia. If we reject this interpretation 
of Hye 7H oTparia (assuming, that is, that 
the formula has nothing to do with the 
strategoi), the battle may have been 
fought about Oct. 7, but not before; 
for Archestratos (as colleague of Eu- 
krates) did not sail before Aug. 12, 
Kallias therefore did not arrive at 
Pydna before Sept. 18, and the battle 
was some three weeks later. 

What I am trying to show thus far 
is that this inscription cannot be said 
to support, still less to confirm, the 


1 Reading zpirns in |. 12. It seems clear that 
it is necessary to restore here the formula jyépac 
Aowrai 7H mpuraveia; that is, the date is within 
the last third of the prytany. 
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reading pyvi éxrw in Thuc. ii. 2. 1.1 If 
that reading be independently shown 
to be probable, the inscription can at 
best illustrate it, I A and B being then 
all one series of payments, and the 
three expeditions being treated as one; 
in that case, as stated, the battle was 
not fought before Oct. 7. For my part 
I am convinced that, on the evidence 
of Thucydides alone, the reading pnvi 
éxtw is untenable. To that argument 
I now come. 

First, the natural inferences from 
Thucydides’ narrative of 7a ITorewWea- 
7uxa (1. 56-65). The battle of Sybota was 
fought early in September, or at the 
latest about Nov. 12 of 433; for the 
payment to the second Athenian squad- 
ron was made on the last day of the 
first prytany, Aug. 6 (just possibly, of 
the third, Oct. 19),2 the squadron will 
have sailed not long after, and the 
battle was fought on the day of its 
arrival, say a fortnight to three weeks 
after it started. The ‘ Poteidaian affair’ 
began immediately after (56. 1, 57. 1). 
Athens was already at war with Per- 
dikkas and preparing an expedition 
against him; fearing his intrigues in 
Chalkidike and the new hostility of 
Corinth, she demanded guarantees from 
Poteidaia for good behaviour, and when 
the expedition was ready, instructed 
Archestratos, its commander, to secure 
Poteidaia as well as to attack Perdikkas. 
Poteidaia sent delegates to Athens in 
the hope of modifying her demands 
and others secretly to Sparta to ask for 


' I ought to mention one negative argument 
against my view. We have in J.G. i.2 295 the 
accounts for the year 433-432 (the Kerkyra ex- 
peditions only), in 296 those for 432-431. If the 
Macedonian-Poteidaian campaign began in the 
spring of 432, there must have been another stone 
containing military accounts of 433-432; of which 
nothing survives. 

2 1,G. 1.2 295 (Tod, 55; Johnson, A.J.A. xxxiii, 
1929, 398-400; Meritt, 69-70, with photograph). 
Theoretically, from the inscription only, this 
payment could have been made on the last day of 
the sixth, eighth, or ninth prytany as well. But 
no one supposes it; the payment to the first 
squadron was on the thirteenth day of the first 
prytany, and it would be quite inconsistent with 
Thucydides (i. 45. 1-46. 1, 50. 5) to postulate a 
half-year’s interval or more between the sailing 
of the first and second squadrons. 


help ; on the failure of the former, which 
took some time (58. 1), and the success 
(in promises) of the latter, she seceded 
from the League. Archestratos had 
started but arrived too late to prevent 
the revolt; unable to attack both 
Poteidaia and Perdikkas he concen- 
trated on the latter, taking Therme and 
besieging Pydna (probably with the 
idea as well of cutting the easiest route 
by which Peloponnesian reinforcements 
would go to Poteidaia). The news 
reached Athens at once, and they sent 
reinforcements under Kallias (7AOe 
...€0005... . . . Kal 
61. 1); he arrived at Pydna only a day 
or two before Aristeus with his Corinth- 
ian force reached Poteidaia, thirty-nine 
days after the revolt. 

At what time should we suppose from 
this that Archestratos sailed and Potei- 
daia revolted, almost simultaneous 
events? We need not press ed@vds pera 
ev LuBorois too closely. The 
troubles with Poteidaia did begin at 
once, and if Archestratos sailed next 
spring, that may well be expressed by 
«d6vs. When Nikias sent a dispatch in 
the late autumn of 414 with an urgent 
request for immediate reinforcement, he 
did not expect it to start before the 
following spring: 6 te dé péMere, dua 7H 
«dOds Kai pr és avaBodas mpdacere 
(Thuc. vii. 8. 1, 15. 2).1. Since we know 
from the tribute-lists that Poteidaia and 
the other discontented states paid tri- 
bute in March of 432, they did not secede 
before then; but if they seceded soon 
after, that may be «d6¥s—they acted 
as soon as they knew that the negotia- 
tions in Athens were fruitless and that 
Archestratos would sail against them ; 
his fleet started as soon as practicable 
after the Kerkyra campaign, at the 
beginning of the next campaigning 
season. The intervening winter was 
occupied with the negotiations at 
Athens and Sparta (éuavres, 58. 1, 
meaning ‘had sent’, not ‘now sent’). 
We must not say, with West, p. 48, 
that the Poteidaians would not have 


1 Wade-Gery points out to me that «d@vs may 
here be taken closely with dua 7d Fpx (practically 
as = d. 7. dpyopevw); but even so Nikias 
did not regard waiting till spring as a delay. 
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paid their tribute if they intended to 
revolt ; we can think of many reasons, 
as hesitation and timidity, or it was 
part of their negotiations with Athens. 
And we must say that, whatever 
reasons Poteidaia may have had for 
delay, there were none for Archestratos: 
he was sailing against Perdikkas, al- 
ready at war, and to forestall the 
revolt, not as a consequence of it. If 
he waited till mid-August, or even till 
July (Kallias sailing in August—Hub- 
bell’s view), then indeed there is no 
meaning in Thucydides’ reiterated 
evOus ; there was inexplicable delay. Let 
us also forbear to mention Etesian 
winds and other bugbears beloved of 
those who must at all costs maintain 
a thesis; especially as most of those 
who forbid Archestratos to sail in April 
and May send Phormion north in 
November. 

We suppose then (simply from 
Thucydides’ narrative) that Arche- 
stratos started in the spring, as soon as 
was reasonable, say early in April; 
Poteidaia seceded about the same time. 
Aristeus arrived thirty-nine days later, 
say on May 20. Kallias was off Pydna 
when he heard of Aristeus’ arrival; he 
will have started from Athens about 
May 14, which gives him a month for 
his preparations. His further actions 
between then and his arrival with his 
army before Poteidaia need not have 
taken more than three weeks. This puts 
the battle in mid-June at latest; the 
partial siege began immediately after ; 
but some time elapsed before Phormion 
was on the scene to complete the 
Athenian circumvallation. Meanwhile, 
on getting news of the siege, Corinth at 
once began urging her allies to make 
representations with them at Sparta 
(67. 1).! Since probably only those 
states responded which had grievances 
against Athens, we need suppose no 
great delay before Sparta agreed to call 
a meeting of the Apella to listen to 


T agree with Steup that need 
not and should not refer to the later stage after 
Phormion’s arrival; it was the defeat in the battle 
and the cutting-off of Aristeus and the Potei- 
daians from further help that caused the Corin- 
thians anxiety. 


them. We could put this meeting early 
in July. Sparta then sent a delegation 
to Delphi, received an answer, and 
summoned a general conference of the 
League. For this we cannot allow less 
than three weeks to a month, and it 
may have been a good deal longer; 
some states were not at all eager for 
war.! The Conference then was not 
held before Aug. 1, but need not have 
been much later. 

Such a date, it has never been denied, 
fits admirably with Thucydides’ further 
statement in i. 125. 2: dedoypevov dé 
adrois pev advvata Hv 
& mpdcdopa Kat py elvac 
eviavTos pev od dreTpiByn, EAacaov Sé, mpiv 
éoBareiv és tHv From Aug. 1 
to about May 20, the date of the in- 
vasion of Attica,? is from 9} to 10 lunar 
months, about the least that we might 
expect ‘not a year, but less’ to mean. 
Moreover, a date for the Conference 
early in August also explains why the 
Corinthians urge haste, and why the 
delay of the Peloponnesians is ascribed 
to their unpreparedness, not to the 
imminent approach or the arrival of 
winter, as would be the case if the battle 
of Poteidaia had been fought after mid- 
September and the Conference there- 
fore not held before November. Indeed, 
if the decision of the Peloponnesians to 
go to war was made so late in the year, 


I GAN’ avayxacat Beovs 
av pi av els Suvair’ avip. 
And we might say nearly the same of reluctant 
states. 

Beloch insists on a much longer interval between 
Archestratos’ and Kallias’ expeditions, and a much 
shorter one between the battle and the second 
meeting at Sparta (only three weeks! and he is 
followed in this by Kolbe and Hubbell). One can 
prove a lot by assuming that the Athenians were 
slow and hesitating, the Peloponnesians eager and 
expeditious. The interval between the two 
Athenian expeditions is besides fixed by the fact 
that Kallias was already at Pydna when he heard 
of Aristeus’ arrival at Poteidaia, thirty-nine days 
after the revolt. Their date too, for the battle, 
Sept. 7, is €BSdum, not éxrw, unvi before March 6. 

2 The ‘invasion of Attica’ must be understood, 
if Thucydides is consistent, to be the act formally 
announced as such and therefore dated (ii. 19. 1; 
cf. 18. 1, 4), not the attack on Oinoe, as Steup 


supposes. 
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there was no delay (except that of some 
days next year after the army left the 
Isthmus) ; for in that case the invasion 
took place at the earliest feasible time 
after the decision (= ed6vs, as in 57. 1), 
at the season of the year which was to 
become normal for the annual event.! 
If the decision was made early in 
August, there was opportunity for inva- 
sion in September and October but that 
the Peloponnesians were not ready. 
Hence the Corinthian plea for haste, and 
hence the complaint of delay. More- 
over, if the Conference is dated to the 
beginning of November, barely seven 
lunar months passed before the inva- 
sion about May 20; no candid person 
would say that such an_ interval 
would be called ‘not a year, but 
less ’.2 

So far everything in Thucydides’ 
narrative is consistent and easy, and 
suggests a date in June for the battle 
of Poteidaia, dexdrw therefore, not 
extw, before the Theban attack on 
Plataia about March 6. In order to test 
further whether pynvi €xrw is corrupt, 
let us take into consideration only four 
indications or statements by Thucy- 
dides, (1) the interval between the 
battle of Poteidaia and the League 
Conference, (2) ‘not a year, but less’, 
(3) pyvi exrw, and (4) ‘the eightieth 
day’ from the attack on Plataia to the 
day of the invasion of Attica (ii. 19. 1), 
and ignore for the moment all arguments 
based on the interval between Sybota 
and the secession of Poteidaia. As I 
have said, I do not think we can inter- 
pret ‘not a year, but less’ to mean a 
period shorter than nine months at the 


1 Hubbell, 229, argues from Thuc. v. 83. 1, 116. 1, 
and vi. 7. 1 that an invasion was possible in winter. 
It was; but it was not normal, and waiting till the 
spring would not be called delay. Moreover, a 
Spartan invasion of neighbouring Argos was a very 
different thing from a full Peloponnesian invasion 
of Attica. 

2 There have been arguments as to the meaning 
that Thucydides intended to convey by évautés 
od €Aaccov and various uncon- 
vincing attempts at emendation. I do not think 
that he can have meant anything but ‘somewhat 
less than a year’; and for the expression of this 
meaning cf. Hdt. vii. 39. 2 (cited by Steup and 
Forbes) aéinv od Adppeat, rijs 
agins. 


minimum (quite apart from the com- 
plaint of delay after the decision); I 
should expect it to be rather ten or 
eleven months. Add to this the period 
of five to eight weeks between the battle 
and the Conference, and we have a 
minimum, practically, of eleven months 
from the battle to the invasion of 
Attica. Subtract from this the eighty 
days by which the attack on Plataia 
preceded the invasion, and we have a 
minimum of 84 months, pyri évdrw, 
between Poteidaia and Plataia. Apart 
from all other considerations, then, we 
have a corruption in the text, or 
Thucydides was unable to add and we 
must do the sum for him. I do not see 
how we can get away from this; and 
since it is obviously probable that the 
corruption lies in a figure, not in the 
sentence od EAacaov 
dé, either pnvi or jucpa 
is wrong. Now though oydonKoory is 
not quite satisfying, for it makes a 
somewhat tight fit for events after the 
invasion (between it and the end of the 
conciliar year), yet if it is wrong, it is 
too high a figure, not too low; and if we 
emend to a lower figure, we push back 
by the same number of days the League 
Conference and with it the battle of 
Poteidaia; that is, we increase instead 
of lessening the interval between Potei- 
daia and Plataia. Therefore pnvi exrw 
cannot stand; we are compelled to 
emend, to évatw for the lowest possible 
number, but preferably to dexatw, so 
that the Conference may be put at the 
beginning of August, as suggested 
above. Thus the natural inference from 
the narrative of ra Iloredeatiuxd is 
supported by an unavoidable emen- 
dation. 

Those who find J.G. i.2 296 compelling 
for a date late in September—which, as 
shown above, should in fact be not 
before Oct. 7—for the battle of Potei- 
daia must admit, or explain away, 
these difficulties: (1) ed@vs in 56. 1 and 
57. 1, (2) the delay in sending Arche- 
stratos’ force, (3) the complaint of delay 
after the decision of the Conference, 
and the reason given, azapacxevots 
ovow, and (4) the interpretation of ‘not 
a year, but less’ as a little over six, or 
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at best seven, months. It seems easier 
to believe that a numeral in ii. 2. 1 is 
corrupt; the more so, as this gives us 
also a simpler interpretation of the 


inscription, of all, that is, that is certain 


or probable in it. 
A. W. GOMME. 


University of Glasgow. 


ARCHILOCHUS, FR. 56 


In the second line of this fragment, 
apdi axpa torara: védos, 
Dr. Bowra, in C.R. liv (1940), p. 127, 
follows Diehl in reading I'upéwv ‘instead 
of the meaningless yv’peov of the manu- 
scripts of Heraclitus which preserve the 
lines’. He does not tell us that the 
same fragment occurs in Plutarch, De 
Superstit. 8 (p. 169 B), where the manu- 
scripts (according to the Teubner ap- 
paratus) give yupéwy, yupdv, yupedwv 
and the like. There is no support for a 
proper name, but there is ample evi- 
dence of an initial y and a final »v. 
Dr. Bowra argues that ‘a proper name 
adds precision to the picture, and we 
may well accept axpa Ivpéwv’. From 
a somewhat similar allusion in Dio 
Chrysostom to clouds on a mountain- 
top, he assumes (as a ‘mere hypothesis’ 
to begin with) that the peaks of Gyrae 
were in Euboea, then that they were 
identical with Homer’s I'vpain zézpn, 
hence that Ajax perished in Euboea, 
and lastly that Archilochus ‘foreseeing 
war in Euboea placed his cloud on a 
place in it which was notorious for the 
disasters which it had brought to the 
heroes of epic and saga’. 

I protest that the ‘heights of Gyrae’ 
have no existence, either in Euboea or 
elsewhere, and that the hypotheses 
raised upon them vanish with them. 
The I'vpain which the scholiasts 
put in Myconos, was a mere reef by the 
shore, a rock which Neptune split with 
his trident, and which, according to 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, could be laid hold 


of with the hand. I see no trace of 
evidence that Dio Chrysostom was 
referring either to the ‘heights of 
Gyrae’ or to any other particular 
locality; it is Dr. Bowra himself who 
‘adds precision to the picture’. There 
can be no more general, more universal, 
less specifically local sign of rainy 
weather than clouds upon a mountain- 
top ; the saying, like the phenomenon, is 
as old as the hills. When Theophrastus 
quotes the same fragment (De Sign. 45), 
and puts it into his own words, éav ézt 
Kopudis dpous védpos orf, 
onyuaiver, he takes it in its broad and 
general sense, its only proper one. The 
same is true of another reference by 
Theophrastus to clouds upon a moun- 
tain-top (ibid. 34), which Aratus (920) 
follows closely, 7 vepéAn opeos 
év xopudjow. In short, the plain sense 
of the passage, confirmed again and 
again, is audi 8° dxpa y’ otpéwv 
ioratat véedos, xeyud@vos. The com- 
bination of particles is the only difficulty. 
There is nothing wrong with the mean- 
ing of y’, which is simply continuative ; 
we are merely told not to expect such a 
collocation in a writer of the date of 
Archilochus. But it would surely be 
pedantic to refuse, for no better reason 
than this, a reading which gives the 
plain statement of a familiar weather- 
prophecy, and which tallies closely 
with the ductus litterarum of all the 
manuscripts. 
D’Arcy W. THOMPSON. 
University of St. Andrews. 


THREE PASSAGES OF THE BIRDS 


abrixa 8 mpar’ tov adextptov’, ds 
érupavver 
te Ilepodv mdévrwy Aapeiov Meya- 


Balov. (483 f.) 


THE only important variant is that for 
MeyaBdlov (the reading of R and V) 
three important manuscripts, AUT’, 


and the Aldine scholia give MeyaBv{ou, 
which is also implied by the RV scholia, 
which quote Thucydides, i. 106. 

Few editors can swallow the tradi- 
tional text : almost all print either zparos 
or mporepos, and many follow Haupt 
with the plurals Aapeiwy MeyaBalwr. 
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Both these changes are attractive, 
but they do not remove all difficulties. 
They do not touch the deep anomaly 
that Darius and Megabazus (or Mega- 
byzus), twist them as we will, do not 
and cannot make an appropriate pair. 
If we regard Aapeiov cai MeyaBdlov (or 
their plurals) as standing in apposition 
to Ilepodv ravrwv, we get an anticlimax 
—‘He was king over all the Persians, 
Darius and Megabazus’—which would 
be tolerable only if Megabazus were at 
the bottom of the social scale: the 
phrase, as it stands, is as flat as ‘a duke 
may look at a king’. If, on the other 
hand, we detach advrwy from ITepodv 
and make it depend on zpéros or 
mpotepos, We may either continue to 
treat Aapeiov MeyaBdlov as in 
apposition to IJepodmv, when the same 
objections hold, or we may put them 
in apposition to wavrwy—‘first of all 
rulers—before Darius and Megabazus’. 
If we choose this alternative, we meet 
the difficulty that neither Megabazus 
nor Megabyzus was ever king of Persia. 
The best solution on these lines is, I 
suppose, to print with van Leeuwen 
and Schroeder 
hpxé te Ilepowv, mpdrepos mavrwy Aapeiwy xai 

MeyaBalwvr, 
and either (with van Leeuwen) to sup- 
pose MeyaBalwyv (péya Balev) virtually 
equivalent to dAaldévwr, or (with Schroe- 
der) simply to regard the whole phrase 
as a contemptuous summary of the 
pomp and pride of the Persian court. 
Neither solution is satisfactory. 

I suggest that we should accept the 
easy mp@ros, and also Haupt’s plurals, 
and should combine the rival readings 
MeyaBalov and MeyaBulov: 
hpxé te lepodv MeyaBalwv xai 

MeyaBulwr. 

The order of the two names may be 
left open, for while Megabazus suggests 
péya Bdlev, MeyaBdleror Adyou, if Hesy- 
chius may be trusted, became prover- 
bial. 

The names, apart from their sugges- 
tion of arrogance, are well chosen to 
epitomize the Persian nobility, for 
Athenians at this date had at least five 
such persons fresh in their memory, all 


mentioned by Herodotus or Thucy- 
dides: three Megabazi—the general of 
Darius, the admiral of Xerxes, and the 
envoy of Artaxerxes—and two Mega- 
byzi (some say they were Megabyxi)— 
the conspirator against the false Smerdis, 
and his grandson, the general of Xerxes 
and Artaxerxes. 

One of the two names may easily 
have been dropped by haplography, 
and Darius was an obvious stopgap, 
especially to a scribe who separated 
mavrwy from ITepodv and took it to 
mean ‘of all rulers’. 


6 8€ y’ 6 yap 6 viv 

aierdv dpuv Exwv ent ris Kepadrfs Bactrcds 

wv, 

ad Ovydrnp ydady’, 6 dorep 

i€paxa. (514 ff.) 

This is the manuscript text, except 
that in 514 y’ is a Byzantine supplement 
and in 515 is Tyrwhitt’s 
transposition of €ornKxev dpyw. 

The words émi rijs have al- 
ways been a puzzle. The scholiast, in 
a learned note, writes eizeiv ‘ézi 
tov oxymtpov’, but the humour of such 
a substitution, in this context, is hard 
to seize. Bentley proposed emi rijs 
xetpos, and there have been other 
attempts, but all lack plausibility. In 
truth the words look more like padding 
than like corruption, and padding I 
believe they are. 

It is noteworthy that 514 and 515 
have almost identical endings, Bao- 
AeJwv and Baoreds av, and I suggest 
that some early scribe let his eye wander 
from the -wy of éywv in 515 back to the 
-wv of dzdvrwy in 514, and repeated after 
éxwv the words 6 Zeds yap 6 viv Baa- 
Aevwv. This would invite later emenda- 
tion, and few scholars even to-day can 
resist the lure of graphic similarity, 
even when it is irrelevant. I suggest 
that the emender, salving what he 
dared, changed BaowWevwr to wr, 
but boldly substituted for the mean- 
ingless 6 Zevs yap 6 viv the superficially 
plausible stopgap rijs 

How did 515 originally end? This is 
a select group of the greatest gods and 
goddesses—Pithetaerus’ trump card— 
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and we see Zeus ‘the present king’ and 
his two most powerful children, daugh- 
ter and son. We do not see ‘the present 
queen’, the mighty Hera: yet she too 
had a famous bird. 

In the decade before the Birds was 
staged in 414—Beazley suggests ‘about 
420’—Polyclitus carved his great chrys- 
elephantine Hera for the Argive Herae- 
um, a statue Phidiacae cuperent quam 
meruisse manus, and on her sceptre sat 
a cuckoo. 

The missing words are not far to 
seek, if we allow Aristophanes an epic 
reminiscence like Zovwov dxpov 
in Clouds 401: 

6 Sewdrardv y’ dmdvrwy, 6 yap viv 

aierov Earner Exwr, (kdxxvya “Hpn, ) 
4 8 ad Ouydrnp yAaiy’, 6 ArddAwv domep 

iépaxa. 


ovK mévr’ avipdy yeveds Aaxépula 

; (609) 

So all modern editors print with 
Bentley, but the manuscripts have 
yeveas avdpdv. The reference, as 
the scholiast (who may or may not 
have read zévre) saw, is plainly to the 
first line of Hesiod, fr. 171, quoted most 


fully by Plutarch, Mor. 415. This line 
runs 

évvéa tow (OY pev OY yap) yeveds (OY yeveds 
Aaxépula 
and outside our passage there is no hint 
anywhere of a tradition of five yeveai. 

It is said that Aristophanes substi- 
tuted for for metrical 
reasons, but he was not so helpless as 
that, and for the speaker’s purpose the 
more yeveai the better. I suggest that 
the manuscripts give the words in the 
true order, and that Aristophanes side- 
tracked the metrical difficulty by writing 
ovx drdcas yeveds avipav Aaxépvla 

Kopavn 

If were miswritten 67 dcas, 
a reviser would properly have placed 
m over the line. A numeral would then 
be the obvious remedy, and since 7z is 
an ancient symbol for zévre, not for- 
gotten by classical or even medieval 
scribes, and since zévre is the nearest 
approach to évvéa that will more or less 
scan (mévre yeveds satisfied all editors 
till Brunck, and was defended by Mus- 
grave), the reading of the manuscripts 
is satisfactorily explained. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE DELPHIAN SUCCESSION IN THE OPENING OF THE 
EUMENIDES 


AESCHYLUS’ list of the successive holders 
of the Pythian oracle has often been 
discussed, but one point has perhaps 
been missed. 

mMpatov pev THE mpeoPevw 

Thy mpwropavtw éx 5€ ris 

70 untpos Sevrépa 708° ELero 

pavteiov, ws Adyos ev TH tpirw 

Adyet, OeAovans, ovd€ mpds Biav 

Tiravis dAAn mais XOoves xabélero 

DoiBn: SiSwor yevebAcov Sdow 

DoiBw: 7d DoiByns dvoy’ exer mapwvupov. 

The phrase 5€ 7@ tpitw Adxe 

catches the ear by a certain formal 
solemnity. Why does Aeschylus so 


emphasize these three allotments? He 
loved triads no doubt, like all Greeks, 
but it would have been more effective 
to make Apollo third, instead of fourth, 
and at least as easy; for he himself in 
the Prometheus equates Themis and 


Gaia, while Phoebe in this succession 
seems to be his private invention. 
There must be some subtler reason. 

Can these three allotments—to Gaia, 
to Themis, to Phoebe—be related to 
any general landmarks of mythical 
history? 

Everyone knows the great allotment 
of the gods’ yépa and tyat which Zeus 
made after defeating the Titans—the 
allotment mentioned by Hesiod in 
Theog. 885. This final allotment, as we 
learn from Il. 389 ff. of the same poem, 
was the reconstruction of an earlier 
allotment made by Kronos, for we read 
that before the Titan war Zeus sum- 
moned all the immortals to Olympus, 
and promised both to confirm the 
existing yépa and twat of those who 
would support him, and also to assign 
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new yépa and tyai to those whom 
Kronos had neglected. 

as yap €BovrAevoev 

quart Ore mavras ’Odpmos dorepornris 

aOavarous Beods és paxpov 

elze 8’, ds dv pera elo 

py tw’ aroppaicew yepdwy, Exaorov 

76 mapos ye per’ 

tov 8° ds tis Kpovov 78° ayépacros 

Tits Kai yepdwy 7 eoriv. 

The same allotment seems to be 
described by Pindar in the Seventh 
Olympian (Il. 54 ff.), though Heyne and 
Boeckh refused to identify them. The 
connexion of the Hesiodic tradition 
with the Homeric story (Iliad, xv. 
185 ff.) that Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades 
drew lots for Sky, Sea, and Hell, leaving 
Earth and Olympus common ground, 
is obscure: it is discussed by Cornford 
in From Religion to Philosophy. 

One allotment by Zeus, one by his 
father Kronos: we can surely infer one 
more venerable still, the original allot- 
ment by Kronos’ father, Ouranos. 

I suggest that Aeschylus means to 
equate the assumption of office by the 
first three holders of the Pythian oracle 
with these three great allotments. 
Ouranos, as was fitting, gave the oracle 
to his wife Gaia, and Kronos appro- 
priately allotted it to his sister Themis. 

We might expect that Zeus would 
assign it to one of his own or of the 
next generation, but here Aeschylus 
was in a difficulty. Apollo was the 
obvious choice, but if he wished to refer 
to the three great allotments, Apollo 
was impossible, since when Zeus beat 
the Titans Apollo was not yet born: 
his birth is described by Hesiod in 
Theog. 918 ff., well after his description 
of Zeus’ allotment. In the classic words 


PASSAGES OF CATULLUS, 
CATULLUS XI 
1 Furi et Aureli, comites Catulli, 
siue trans altas gradietur Alpes, 
1o Caesaris uisens monimenta magni, 


Gallicum Rhenum fhorribilesqueft  ulti- 
mosque Britannos, 


IN 1. 11 the consensus of O and G estab- 
lishes horribilesque as the reading of V. 
Many other manuscripts give horribiles, 


of Lempriére, ‘ Jupiter, now freed from 
every apprehension, gave himself up to 
the pursuit of pleasures. He married 
Metis, Themis, Eurynome, Ceres, Mne- 
mosyne, Latona, and Juno. Vid. 
Juno’. 

But if Aeschylus could not have Apol- 
lo, his only solution was to give the 
oracle, in Zeus’ allotment, to a colourless 
figure, for he plainly did not wish to 
complicate the story with another god 
of the first rank, difficult to displace 
without the suspicion of conflict: had 
he so wished, Poseidon, a traditional 
master of Delphi, was ready to his hand, 
but in fact he dismisses him with half 
a line (l. 27), among those Delphian 
deities who were mot Apollo’s prede- 
cessors. This being so, the Titaness 
Phoebe, Leto’s mother, was a happy 
invention. Themis could certainly have 
kept the oracle, had she wished, for she 
had backed Zeus against the Titans, 
but, if Aeschylus had continued her, 
he could not have marked the third 
allotment at all. He therefore assumed 
that, true to her name, she had behaved 
% Odus éoriv—like a perfect lady— 
voluntarily put herself under the new 
statutes, and 6édovoa, without the 
shadow of force, resigned the oracle to 
make room for her shadowy sister, 
doubtless one of the dyépaoro. of the 
previous dispensation. Later the proud 
grandmother gave it to the new-born 
Phoebus, whose name commemorated 
his gratitude, and the precocious infant 
proceeded at once to inaugurate the 
long reign whose end was proclaimed to 
Julian the Apostate. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


MARTIAL, AND PLAUTUS 


without -gue, which leaves the verse 
both short by one syllable and other- 
wise intolerable. With either reading, 
the verse is evidently corrupt. 

The emendations proposed by a 
multitude of scholars have one feature 
in common: they all retain some part 
of the adjective horribilis. Among the 
earliest were horribiles et and horri- 
bilesque in, of which the former was 
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accepted by Scaliger and Bentley (ad 
Hor. Carm. 1. xxxv. 29); both were 
demolished by Haupt (Obseruationes 
Criticae = Opuscula, vol. i, pp. 97 ff.). 
Ellis, in the Oxford text (1904), men- 
tions the following among later con- 
jectures: horribile aequor (Haupt) ; hor- 
ribilem salum (Munro) ; horribile fretum 
(Everett) ; horribilesque uitro (or uultu) in 
usque Britannos (Palmer); horribilem 
sequt (Housman) ;! horribiles citroque 
ultroque Britannos (Ellis); he aban- 
dons his own earlier conjecture horri- 
bilem insulam. O. L. Richmond (C.Q. 
xiii, 1919, p. 136) proposed horribilem 
ecsul. 

Of these later proposals, Palmer’s is 
to be rejected for these reasons among 
others: it is impossibly clumsy in form 
and rhythm; it is improbably far from 
the ductus litterarum; it excludes ulti- 
mos, which, as I shall show later, is not 
only required by the context but also 
confirmed by Virgil and Horace. The 
other emendations in this group are 
unsatisfactory even if regard be had 
only to the sense that they yield. If 
any one of them be accepted, either (1) 
Rhenum and the other accusatives are 
in apposition to monimenta, or else (2) 
they form a sequence with it. If there 
is apposition, Catullus is made, sur- 
prisingly, to define the monimenta of 
Caesar, his ‘memorials’, as places and 
peoples: as the Rhine and the English 
Channel and the Britons (Haut), or as 
the Rhine and Britain and the Britons 
(Ellis), or as the Rhine—Aorribilem 
sequi—and the Britons (Housman), and 
to exclude from the monimenta, thus 
defined, by far the greater part of the 
lands in which Caesar conducted his 
campaigns. And if there is not apposi- 
tion but sequence, Catullus, no less 
surprisingly, limits the achievements of 
Caesar to regions other than the Rhine 
and Britain, and commits the inepti- 
tude of such a catalogue as ‘the 
memorials of Caesar and the Rhine and 
the Channel and the Britons’. 

But the emendations with horribil(es) 


1 Apparently Housman did not himself publish 
this conjecture. It is not recorded in A. S. F. 
Gow’s index (A. E. Housman, 1936), and a search 
through periodicals has not revealed it. 


are no less bad in metre than in sense, 
for they present a Latin Sapphic 
hendecasyllable without caesura. Argu- 
ment, it seems, has proceeded in a 
circle, thus: 

(1) This verse, since it contains horri- 
biles, has no caesura : ergo Catullus 
did not insist on caesura ; 

(2) Catullus did not insist on caesura : 
ergo there is no reason to suspect 
so good a Catullian word as horri- 
bilis. 

The fact is that the Latin Sapphic, 
unless in this single verse, always has 
a caesura ; and he would be rash indeed 
who would infer from a solitary verse, 
which in other respects is undeniably 
corrupt, that Catullus admitted the 
Sapphic hendecasyllable without cae- 
sura. Let us examine the evidence. 

Passing over, as possibly irrelevant, 

the universal practice of later poets, I 
base my argument on evidence derived 
from Catullus himself. I begin with 
No. li, the [lle mi par esse deo uidetur. 
Here we have Catullus not only com- 
posing Sapphics but actually translating 
Sappho herself; yet whereas the ¢dai- 
veTai pot taos has four of its 
thirteen hendecasyllables without cae- 
sura (and a fifth in which the caesura 
falls after the prefix of xaxyéerat), 
Catullus, with his Greek model before 
him, has a normal caesura in every one 
of his twelve verses. This in itself sup- 
ports, very strongly, the view that to 
Catullus’ ear caesura was an essential 
of the Latin adaptation of the metre. 
Coming now to No. xi, we find that 
fourteen of the eighteen hendeca- 
syllables have normal caesura after 
fifth or sixth syllable. Three others 
have caesura, in normal places, after 
the first member of a compound, 
namely sagitti|ferosue (l. 6), septem|- 
geminus (1. 7), and praeter|eunte (1. 23). 
It is safe to say that none of these 
would ever have been questioned but 
for the sole remaining verse (l. 11), 
which, if horribil(es) is retained, has no 
caesura at all. Such caesurae, between 
the members of a compound, are not 
uncommon in the Latin poets. Latin 
is content with the very slightest inter- 
ruption of rhythm at the caesura: 
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witness the frequency of elision at that 
point, and the even more frequent use 
of caesura after a conjunction or pre- 
position which must be taken closely 
with the ensuing word or phrase. 

With septem|geminus one may com- 

pare the tmesis septem-trioni in Verg. 
Georg. iii. 381, where the singular num- 
ber shows that septemirio is a genuine 
compound; with praeter\eunte, if ana- 
logue is needed, the setting of caesura 
between circum and uolat in Hor. Carm. 
I. ii. 34 quam Iocus circum | uolat et 
Cupido, although ordinarily circum and 
uolare are combined into a compound 
verb. For sagitti|ferosue I have two 
analogues, both from lines of abnormal 
rhythm in the Aeneid, viz. iv. 486 
spargens umida mella | sopori| ferumque 
papauer and viii. 725 hic Lelegas 
Carasque | sagitti| ferosque Gelonos, in 
which the cutting of sopori-ferumque 
and of sagitti-ferosque provides a secon- 
dary caesura, feminine instead of the 
customary masculine, to supplement 
the feminine caesura in the third foot. 
But I note these points also: 

(1) Such compounds as sagittiferos, 
made up of noun and verb, are 
immediately felt as compounds, 
and are therefore more readily 
divisible than, say, those in which 
the first member is a monosyllabic 
preposition which cannot have 
separate existence as an adverb; 
yet Latin readily admits such 
caesurae as amntehac nefas de| 
promere Caecubum (Hor. Carm. 
I. XXXvii. 5) and hostile aratrum 
exlercitus insolens (ib. xvi. 21). 

(2) The caesura provided by the 
cutting of sagitti|ferosue is the 
feminine caesura, after the short 
sixth syllable of the verse, which 
Catullus requires (as in xi. 15 and 
li. 13) when the second foot of his 
Sapphic is a trochee. 

Let me recapitulate the argument 

from metre: 

(1) Catullus, when translating Sap- 
pho, invariably uses caesura, 
though Sappho herself, in a large 
proportion of verses, does not. 

(2) In 29 of his 30 Sapphic hendeca- 
syllables, all that we possess, 


Catullus has a caesura, so that the 
odds against the lack of caesura 
in the remaining verse are 29: 1, 
even if the weight of the argument 
from his practice when translat- 
ing Sappho be neglected. 

(3) The 3oth of the verses, to which 
the manuscripts deny a caesura, 
is for other reasons manifestly 
corrupt. 

The weight of evidence against horri- 
bil(es), on metrical grounds alone, is 
overwhelming, and it is reinforced by 
the complete failure of scholars, in- 
cluding some of the greatest, to make 
sense, by whatever ingenious juggling, 
of a verse which contains it. The evil 
cannot be cured by moving the word to 
another position, for no other position 
in a Sapphic admits the sequence 
—vv. It follows that horribil(es) must 
be ejected. But what is to take its 
place? 

In this poem, Furius and Aurelius are 
addressed as men who are ready to 
accompany Catullus, not on a dangerous 
mission (for Lesbia is no tigress), but 
to the ends of the earth: to India, or 
Arabia, or Scythia, or Egypt, or the 
Rhine, or Britain. All the places and 
peoples named are utterly remote. 
Horace, who knew the poem well, ex- 
presses the same idea, of distance, not 
of danger, in three of his Odes, in each 
of which there is clear reminiscence of 
Catullus. These are: 

(1) u. vi. 1 ff.: Septimi, Gadis aditure 
mecum et | Cantabrum indoctum 
iuga ferre nostra et | barbaras 
Syrtis, ubi Maura semper | aestuat 
unda, where mecum (suggesting 
comites) and aestuat unda (sug- 
gesting tunditur unda) point to 
Catullus xi; 

(2) I. xxii. 5 ff.: siwe per Syrtis iter 
aestuosas | siue facturus per in- 
hospitalem | Caucasum uel quae 
loca fabulosus | lambit Hydaspes ; 
here form and content are plainly 
imitated from xi, and the en- 
suing dulce ridentem (1. 23) is 
borrowed from Catullus’ other 
Sapphic poem, li. 

(3) I. xxxv. 29 f.: serues iturum Cae- 
sarem in ultimos | orbis Britannos 
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where ultimos shows, inciden- 
tally, that the ultimosque of our 
passage is right. 
To Virgil, who also knew his Catullus, 
and also writes of those who will go to 
distant lands, I shall come presently. 
After the mention of Caesaris moni- 
menta, inserted as a compliment to 
Caesar which, though deserved, is ir- 
relevant to the theme, one expects 
Catullus to continue his specification of 
remote places and peoples, far beyond 
the altas Alpes which, to the man of 
uenusta Sirmio, are so close at hand; 
of places and peoples the most distant of 
those that bear witness to the greatness 
of Caesar. I would read 
siue trans altas gradietur Alpes, 
Caesaris uisens monimenta magni, 
Gallicum Rhenum VSQVE PROFECTVS ulti- 
mosque Britannos: 


‘or shall pass over the high Alps, on 
his way to see the memorials of great 
Caesar, journeying as far as! the Gaulish 
Rhine and the remotest Britons’. There 
we have Catullian simplicity, sound 
metre, and a sense which is both sound 
and expected. But of course more than 
that is needed to establish the emenda- 
tion. 

The passages cited from Horace have 
not only confirmed ultimosque but have 
also indicated what the general sense 
of the passage is likely to have been. 
I now appeal to Virgil. Catullus, with 
my restoration of his text, uses the bold 
construction profectus Britannos, with- 
out preposition, feeling perhaps that 
the preceding accusative of a place- 
name, Rhenum (itself used somewhat 
boldly, since the name is that of a 
river), can carry the accusative of a 
national name, Britannos, along with it. 
Virgil, in Ecl. i. 64 ff., a passage plainly 
reminiscent of Catullus, imitates him: 
at nos hinc alii sitientes zbimus Afros, 
pars Scythiam et rapidum Cretae ueniemus Oaxen 
et penitus toto diuisos orbe Britannos. 

The correspondence is exact. Here also 
there is a going to the ends of the earth ; 
penitus toto diuisos orbe represents 
Catullus’ ultimos; and ueniemus Oaxen 
et . . . Britannos (to say nothing of 


1 For usque with proficisci see Cic. Clu. 192. 
4598-7 


abimus Afros) copies, in form and con- 
struction and substance, Rhenum... 
profectus ultimosque Britannos, with 
substitution only of the river Oaxes for 
the river Rhine. 


In accounting for the corruption of 
usque profectus into horribilesque, I 
exclude the possibility of an intruding 
gloss, for horribiles, rather than bar- 
bari or incultt or the like, is not an 
epithet of the Britons that would 
readily suggest itself, and such a gloss 
would leave the -guwe unexplained. The 
large and diverse mass of error in V, 
proved by the agreement of O and G, 
points to a predecessor of V badly 
written, in a difficult script, by a scribe 
who was both ignorant and careless. 
The script was probably Merovingian, 
as Ellis thought. Among the charac- 
teristic errors of this archetype were 
transpositions of words, as 1. 8 tibi habe 
for habe tibi; xxiii. 13 aridum magis for 
magis aridum; xxx. 8 omnia tuta for 
tuta omnia. Thus, in the passage under 
discussion, the two words usque pro- 
fectus were transposed, I assume, either 
through mere inadvertence or because, 
to the scribe, profectus usque was the 
normal order of the words, and were 
written, with customary abbreviation, 
profect’ufque. The first four letters, 
prop, may easily have seemed to be 
bror (= hror), which, as an impossible 
succession of letters, would be read as 
horr; the sign ’, representing -us, com- 
bined with the first stroke of u to give 
an 1; the second stroke of the u was 
read either as i or, in combination with 
the first stroke of the tall f,; ase. Even 
if he could not extract a b from the 
jumble of strokes representing -ect-, a 
copyist struggling with a troublesome 
script could without difficulty persuade 
himself that an apparent hror.. . lis 
or hror . . . les was horribilis or horri- 
biles, an epithet which, though it would 
not have suggested itself, as a gloss, to 
his unaided wits, would be quite readily 
accepted by him as a possibility. That 
it made neither metre nor sense he 
would be unaware. 


1 Major edition (Oxford, 1878), pp. iv ff. 
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MARTIAL Vi. 12 

Iurat capillos esse, quos emit, suos 

Fabulla: numquid [Paule] peierat? 

The second of these two verses, being 
an iambic quinarius, is metrically im- 
possible, and scholars have proposed 
the addition of various disyllables to 
make a senarius : diwes or the like before 
Fabulla ; ergo or illa or ista after num- 
quid ; tibi or nego after peierat; and so 
on. 

The verse needs not an artificial foot 
but an amputation, as is shown by a 
comparison with Epigr. ii. 20: 

Carmina Paulus emit, recitat sua carmina Paulus: 

nam quod emas possis iure uocare tuum. 
The two epigrams are variations on the 
same theme (‘what you buy is your 
own’), and the origin of Pazle is to be 
found in the marginal note, or actual 
interpolation, of a reader who recog- 
nized the resemblance of vi. 12 to ii. 20. 
Martial has the alternation of senarius 
and quaternarius in four other epi- 
grams, and only one epigram (xi. 77) 
composed in senarii. 


PLAUTUS, Captivi 444 


Tu hoc age. tu mihi erus nunc es, tu patronus, 
tu pater, 
tibi commendo spes opesque meas. (444 f.). 
Thus Tyndarus addresses Philocrates, 
in the presence of Hegio, when Philo- 
crates, masquerading as the slave, is 
about to be sent home to Elis. With 
the reading of the manuscripts, the 
first foot of 444 is tt hdc dgé, a proceleus- 
matic with the second syllable short- 
ened by breuis breuians, for the em- 
phatic ¢w cannot suffer elision. Few, 
I suppose, can have felt this to be free 
from objection, and there have been 


attempts at emendation. Lindsay, in 
his revised school-edition (Oxford, 1926), 
prints agé, with -e lengthened at the 
pause, but does not thereby mend 
matters. 

Surely the tu before hoc age is an 
intruder, to be expelled from the verse, 
for 

(1) hoc age is a stereotyped formula, 
regularly used without addition 
of the personal pronoun ; 

(2) since the only task in question is 
the one which Philocrates is 
undertaking and only he can per- 
form, an emphatic tw (‘do you 
give heed to the task’) is a 
meaningless superfluity ; 

(3) the effect of tw before hoc age is 
actually to weaken the emphasis 
on the pronoun in the other three 
places, where strong emphasis is 
essential. 

The insertion of ¢w is due to an inter- 
polator who, observing the thrice re- 
peated tu that follows, allowed his 
passion for symmetry to outrun his 
discretion. 

The emendation of Camerarius, nc 
evus, should be substituted for the evius 
nunc of the manuscripts. With the 
manuscript reading, we have (1) the 
improbable hiatus mihi erus; (2) em- 
phasis on the quite unemphatic nunc; 
(3) a removal of the emphasis from 
erus, where it is evidently required; 
(4) a disturbance of balance, since erus 
and patronus and pater will no longer 
bear the necessary even emphasis. 

The verse as emended will read 


héc age. tu mihi nunc erus es, tu patronus, tu 
pater. 


F. A. Topp. 
University of Sydney. 


NOTES ON SALLUST, STATIUS, AND VEGETIUS 


(1) There are new fragments from 
Sallust’s Histories in Pap. Rylands III 
(1938), No. 473. Lines 29 ff. say: 
Ba\lar\os Corsi transfugas [Pajllanteos, 
alit Numi|das), pars Hispanos putant 
[de Pjoenorum exercitu; ge[nus] ingenio 
mobili aut [so\ciorum metu infidum, .]. 
ct veste cultu barba. The editor of the 


new volume, Mr. C. H. Roberts, prints 
the word before veste as [no]sci and 
translates ‘recognized by their dress’. 
In a note on p. 63 he comments on 
nosct: ‘not entirely satisfactory, but 
no alternative suggests itself.’ I pro- 
pose fusci. For fuscus with the ablative 
of respect see Ausonius, Parentalia, v. 3 
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cute fusca; for fusci veste the passages 
with fusca vestis in Thes. L.L. s.v. 
fuscus, col. 1654, 35 ff. (from Apuleius 
onwards) ; and for fuscus cultuw Martial, 
viii. 65. 5 candida cultu Roma. 

On the imitation of the new text in 
later writers the editor has a remark 
concerning 1. 8 litus algosum, but there 
is another reminiscence of this part of 
the Histories in later literature. Sallust 
says, l. 5, armati navibus evolant (cor- 
rected by Professor Ed. Fraenkel from 
ei volant); hence Dictys, Il. i, p. 18, 17 
Meister arreptis armis evolant navibus, 
with the double cretic as clausula. 

(2) Statius, Achilleis, 1. 142. Young 
Achilles relates what he has learnt from 
his educator Chiron; among other things, 
ardentesque intrare casas. . . . This, the 
reading of w, gives excellent sense, and 
Statius is fond of the verb intrare, 
which he has, according to the admir- 
able index in Lemaire’s edition, vol. iv 
(Paris, 1830), no less than forty times. 
But codex P, the famous Puteaneus, 
gives errare, and modern editors (Klotz, 
1902; Postgate, 1905; Garrod, 1906; 
Brinkgreve, 1913; Mozley, 1928) adopt 
this reading. It gives both bad sense 
and bad grammar: bad sense because 
it is really no exploit to ramble amongst 
burning huts, and bad grammar be- 
cause evrare (in its active forms) cannot 
govern an object. See Hey’s article 
erro in the Thesaurus, where in col. 812, 
77 he collects his evidence for a transi- 
tive use of errare. It does not occur 
before Anth. Lat. 291, 4 and Paulinus 
Nolanus, Carm. 16, 21. In the former 


passage we read of a fish rvoscidi .. . 
amnis errans hinc et inde margines, 
which editors correct to margine, in the 
latter there is patrias errare vias, which 
is faultless ; cf. C. F. W. Miiller, Syntax 
des Nominativs und Akkusativs (1908), 
22, where the author compares the 
passage with currere, ire vias. So the 
editors of the Achilleis have become 
victims of a superstitious cult of the 
Puteaneus. For the motif of entering 
burning houses, cf. Lessing, Nathan der 
Weise, i. 1. 

(3) In Rhein. Mus. 57 (1902, 392-7) 
the late M. Manitius published scholia 
to Vegetius, De re militari, from a 
Dresden MS. (Dc 182). Oni. 3, p. 7, 17 
Lang we read papilionibus: tentoriis. 
papiliones tentoria dicuntur a simili- 
tudine parvarum volatilium quas vulgo 

. . mulas dicunt. In a note on mulas 
the editor says that three or four letters 
before it could not be read. We have 
of course to supply animulas ; cf. Corp. 
Gloss. Lat. v. 318, 33 papilio animal 
sicut apis tenuis quas dicunt animulas. 
The scholiast has his wisdom from one 
of the medieval dictionaries or glos- 
saries. It is strange but true that 
Manitius, one of the most learned con- 
noisseurs of medieval Latin, should 
have been unable to correct the simplest 
blunder; cf. his scholion on Veg. ii. 23, 
p. 58, 16 cannis . . . rba marina vel 
palustris, which he leaves unsupplied. 
His Teubner edition of Amarcius testi- 
fies to the same lack of criticism. 

W. MoreEL. 
Oxford. 


REVIEWS 


MINOR ATTIC ORATORS 


Minor Attic Orators. Vol. I. Antiphon, 
Andocides. With an English transla- 
tion by K. J. MAIDMENT. Pp. xiii+ 
588. (Loeb Classical Library.) Lon- 
don: Heinemann, 1941. Cloth, tos. 
(leather, 12s. 6d.) net. 

Mr. MAIDMENT’s description of his book 

is modest. In addition to the translation, 

which is, as he hopes it may be thought, 

‘both accurate and readable’, he has 


provided ample introductions and notes ; 
in fact he has given us an edition. Only 
he says nothing about the style of the 
two orators. This is rather a serious 


omission, because he has translated 
both into the same sort of English. It 
suits the free and easy Andocides; but 
it does not suggest the peculiarities of 
Antiphon. Here is a sentence of the 
Murder of Herodes as translated by 


and 

ass’. 

On 

but, 

pro- 

tive 
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Jebb: ‘Be now, therefore, surveyors 
of the cause, but then judges of the 
evidence,—now surmisers, but then 
deciders of the truth.’ M.’s version 
makes this into familiar English (like 
Sir William Davenant’s Shakespeare 
plays) : ‘So take cognizance of the case 
to-day: pass judgement on it later; 
form an opinion as to the truth to-day: 
decide upon it later.’ I think we should 
have been warned that Antiphon did 
not write in this way. 

The text is based on Bekker’s; but, 
so far as I can see, it would have been 
just the same if it had been based on 
Blass and Thalheim. M. has made a 
few small for 
KaAovpevos Tetr. I. iii. 6; evretvar 
<éxelvwy» de Pace, 31; €xaorov for 
éxaorov in Alc. 7—and his change of 
punctuation at de Myst. 47, by which 
6 Nixiov adeAdds becomes a remark by 
Andocides, not part of the official list 
from which he is quoting, is clearly 
right. He has obelized edceBotvr’ av in 
Tetr. 11. iii. 11. As he says, ‘would be 
reverenced ’—which, by the way, is the 
translation given in L. and S.—is im- 
possible here. I suggest that edoceB7 
maboev av gives the meaning required, 
and is probable after avéa’” av 7afoer. 


PLATO AND 


Francis Macdonald CoRNFORD: Plato 
and Parmenides. Parmenides’ Way 
of Truth and Plato’s Parmenides 
translated with an Introduction and 
a running Commentary. Pp. xvii+ 
251. London: Kegan Paul, 1939. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE dominant note in a review of this 

work must be one of gratitude for the 

patient and skilful labour with which 

Professor Cornford has disentangled in 

detail the complexities of the Par- 

menides. His commentary sits closer to 

Plato’s text and achieves greater suc- 

cess in ‘making sense’ of the dialogue 

than any of its predecessors. Even if 
one cannot everywhere follow him with 
complete confidence, one must recog- 
nize here a mine of illuminating sugges- 
tions, always well and seriously thought 


It is wrong, I think, to split this section 
into two paragraphs, as M. has done. 
The thought is continuous. Just before, 
eipyopevor TOV is rendered 
‘prohibited from setting foot where 
they should not’. This suggests Franke’s 
<od> mpoonkévtwy; and, according to 
Bekker, there is in the manuscript a 
gap of two letters before 7. In Tetr. 
Ill. il. 7 ad@évra: should perhaps be read 
for the corrupt adroi doveis. 

All the fragments that can have any 
interest for the general reader are in- 
cluded. The text of these comes from 
Blass and Thalheim. The fragment of 
Antiphon’s speech On the Revolution 
should have been relieved of the figures 
of Thalheim’s edition, from which M. 
has printed the passage by permission. 
They mean nothing here, and, with 
M.’s own figures interspersed, are be- 
wildering. 

In all his introductions and notes, M. 
shows sound judgement and writes 
good sense. He has mastered his 
subject. 

There are a few misprints—two in 
the note on the third fragment of 
Andocides. 

E. C. MARCHANT. 


Lincoln College ,Oxford. 


PARMENIDES 


out, and as far as possible removed 
from those hasty conjectures with 
which earlier commentators have puz- 
zled the inquiring student, e.g. Grote’s 
confusion of the ‘Not-being’ of the 
fifth hypothesis with ‘the Different’ 
of Soph. 257b, or Burnet’s remark that 
‘the Others’ of the second hypothesis 
‘are just the other Forms’ (which im- 
plies that the Forms exist in space and 
are perceived by the senses). Not the 
least instructive part of the book is 
the introduction where C. builds up the 
historical context which, as he con- 
tends, frequently provides the clue for 
understanding Plato. Here the dis- 
cussion of early Pythagorean cosmo- 
gony, of Parmenides’ counter-assertion 
of a bare Unity, and of the work of 
Zeno, Empedocles, and the rest, leads 
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up to the contention of C. that one of 
the results of this dialogue is to estab- 
lish against Eleaticism ‘the ontology 
which underlies all the later dialogues’ 
of Plato, namely, a modification of the 
Pythagorean doctrine that sensible 
things, compounded as they are of 
limit and the unlimited, are evolved 
through number and figure from the 
One. (Here one may doubt whether 
Laws 894a corroborates the view that 
Plato revised Pythagoreanism by recog- 
nizing a transition from the geometrical 
solid to sensible body; rather it 
implies that he confused the two, 
since it expressly counts only three 
stages from the dpyy to perceptibility, 
whereas C. enumerates four—see p. 
199.) 

The criticism of the doctrine of 
Forms in the first part of the dialogue 
is, as C. explains, not meant to be 
seriously damaging, though it indicates 
new problems consequent on the ex- 
tension of the doctrine beyond the 
spheres of morals and mathematics. 
As to the difficult second part, C. 
acutely observes that much of it is 
relevant to the first. For example, from 
the first two hypotheses it appears that 
the One (which may stand for either 
Parmenides’ One or the Platonic Form, 
Unity) must somehow be divided among 
many things, and this refutes Par- 
menides’ first objection to the Partici- 
pation of particulars in the Form (1314). 
It is, however, the logical problems 
rather than the metaphysical implica- 
tions which are the main concern of the 
second part; its object, in C.’s view, is 
for the most part to propound to the 
more advanced students of the Aca- 
demy a dialectical exercise on the theme 
that the terms ‘one’ and ‘being’ have 
many different senses. There is ample 
evidence that Aristotle derived benefit 
from such lessons, though, as for this 
dialogue, C. contends (unsuccessfully, 
in my opinion) that his ‘Third Man’ 
fails to escape a notable pitfall into 
which Parmenides falls—that of assum- 
ing that, e.g., the Form of Largeness 
is itself large. 

It will be seen that C. rejects the so- 
called mystical or transcendental inter- 


pretations. In the first hypothesis he 
finds nothing about a God ‘beyond 
being and knowledge’; indeed, in 
recognizing this passage as the ‘an- 
cestor ’—by illegitimate descent—of the 
‘negative’ theology of Neoplatonic and 
medieval thinkers, he possibly makes 
too much of the assistance given by 
Parm. to speculations in which people 
would have indulged if Parm. had never 
been written. C. rejects equally the 
‘purely logical’ interpretation which 
regards the hypotheses as a parody of 
Eleatic logic, and which charges Plato 
with ‘the most wearisome joke in all 
literature’. The latter view presupposes 
that most of the arguments in the 
second part are deliberately fallacious. 
C. holds, however, that if rightly under- 
stood the alleged sophisms almost 
entirely disappear, although plenty 
of difficulties remain. This result is 
achieved by various resources; for 
example, when Plato says that the One 
‘will have’ shape, etc., he must mean 
that there is no reason against its 
having these attributes; and again one 
must continually distinguish the various 
senses of ‘one’ and ‘being’ (even when 
Plato mixes them cruelly, as at 155e, 
where the One of the first hypothesis is 
conflated with the quite different One 
of the second). The main device, how- 
ever, is to understand the opening sen- 
tences of each hypothesis as a definition 
—in spite of their deductive form—of 
the sense in which ‘One’ or ‘Being’ 
is to be used on each occasion. An 
obvious difficulty is to know with cer- 
tainty where the deductions begin and 
the definitions end (as e.g. at 137d 3 or 
142c 7). C. holds that the trick of dis- 
guising definitions as deductions is due 
to Plato’s deliberate attempt to imitate 
Parmenides’ deductive style of argu- 
ment, though it does not appear that 
Parmenides actually did this kind of 
thing. This mode of interpretation 
certainly makes for clarity, but it does 
not seem to me a sufficient defence of 
the more unfortunate passages. From 
these I choose as an example the section 
on time, which C. confidently expects 
to respond to his method. Here the 
gratuitous assertions at 151e (‘if One 
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is, it is in time’, etc.) are ‘really a 
definition of existence in time’, and 
the whole section (151e-155c) seems to 
C. ‘remarkably lucid and sound’. But 
these occasional exaggerations (as they 
seem to me) do not detract from the 


usefulness of this new and keen-edged 
instrument which Professor Cornford 
has placed in the hands of students of 
Greek philosophy. 

J. TATE. 


University of St. Andrews. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE LOEB ATHENAEUS 


Athenaeus, The Detpnosophists, with 
an English translation by C. B. 
GuLICK. In seven volumes. VII. 
Pp. xii+581. (Loeb Classical Li- 
brary.) London: Heinemann, 1941. 
Cloth, 1os. (leather, 12s. 6d.) net. 

In the Greek text of this volume I have 

noticed only one flaw, pipov at 665 c. 

In the translation the first sentence 

gives pause: ‘Grapes. That these are 

universal is well known’: but in BOTPYZ 
ore Kowov (653 b) the neuter 
points to the meaning that the word is 
common to all Greek. In 654 f «i elyov 
is not ‘if I had had’; in 668a odupov 
is not ‘shin’; in 677 f odzw yap is ‘for 

not yet’, not ‘but not before’. In 681 d 

we seem to need ‘The violet has the 

same medicinal property’ (as_ the 

Aevxdvov), and I suspect that under 

Oewpiav lurks Oepareiav. In 685 f yaorpi- 

Cov is not indicative. Some words of 

Theocritus have dropped out from a 

note on 668b, and there are wrong 

accents in the notes on 683 e and 698 a. 
Half the book is taken up by two 

indexes, of which the Greek index is 

fuller than Kaibel’s and seems business- 
like and accurate. The English index 
is very copious ; a superfluous item such 
as ‘Eagles and Lais’ does no harm, and 

I have noticed few mistakes: ‘Aego- 

sthena, town in Megara’ (the Megarid), 

‘Hestiaea, in north-western Thessaly’ 

(in Euboea—‘Eoriaeis Kai ’Qpeirar at 

19 b must be men of the same place), 

“Tyndareus’ (Tyndareos). Translitera- 

tion, indeed, is the chief trouble in such 

an index, and cross-references from 

Ae- to Ai-, from C- to K-, and so on, or 

double entries, are apt to fall short. 

Here we find one reference only for 

Carneia, but for Karneia two. Compare 


‘Gobio’ and ‘Gudgeon’. But the chief 
fault of this index is that it gives, 
where nobody will look for them, things 
proper to a list of Addenda et Corri- 
genda. Let me help the reader of this 
review to some of them: 

Additional notes on Antiochus Gry- 
pus (153 b: p. 435), Sthenelus the tragic 
poet (428a, a fragment omitted by 
Nauck: p. 549), Dionysius 6 Xadkods 
(669 a: p. 507). 

References to recent work on Antheas 
of Lindus, Antisthenes, Chamaeleon of 
Heraclea, Cratinus, Lyco the Peri- 
patetic. 

Corrections of the Greek text at 3f 
(p. 463: ovpmoticods vopovs?), I9C 
(pp. 443 and 480: read ‘Hpwdas for 
“Hpddortos), 125 (p. 495: read 
fw), 212 d (p. 408: read Avedyov), 382 d 
(pp. 422 and 550: read ovd’ dpa Oves 
pntix8ov’), 477 c (pp. 454 and 521: read 
“Ixiov £évov). 

Of the mistranslations which have 
been pointed out in C.R. and elsewhere, 
even the index says not a word. Yet 
there was plenty of room. 

The preface quotes an old description 
of The Deipnosophists as ‘un ouvrage 
délicieux’. Maurice Croiset called it, 
better, ‘un ouvrage qu’il faut dépouiller, 
mais qu'il est impossible de lire’. 
Dr. Gulick has made reading almost 
possible and despoliation easy. His 
first volume was published in 1927, and 
now that his seventh volume and his 
twice seven long years are out our 
feeling towards him must be hearty 
gratitude for yeoman’s service well 
done. 


E. HARRISON. 


Trinity Coilege, Cambridge. 
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THE COMPLETION OF THE LOEB PROCOPIUS 


PROCOPIUS, with an English translation 
by H. B. Dewinc. In seven volumes. 
VII: Buildings; General Index to 
Procopius. Pp. xix+542; frontis- 
piece, 4 plans, 3 maps. (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1940. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.) 
net. 

THIS attractive volume brings to a 

close Dr. Dewing’s long labours on the 

Loeb Procopius, which began to appear 

—appropriately, with De Bellis—in 

1914. Its predecessors have each an 

excellent index, and all six are now 

combined and expanded into a general 
index to the whole. The frontispiece 
reproduces, after Rodenwaldt, an inter- 
esting drawing of the lost equestrian 
statue of Justinian in the Augusteum, 
mentioned in De Aedificiis. The draw- 
ing was made for Cyriac of Ancona 
shortly before the Turkish conquest. 

The book is well produced, and there 

are few troublesome misprints—the 

worst, perhaps, éman@vra. for ém- 
o7@vrat ON Pp. II0.: 

The interest of De Aedificiis is largely 
historical and geographical, but critic- 
ism of this side of Dewing’s work is 
beyond my competence. I can only say 
that it makes a favourable impression 
on a layman, and that I am conscious 
that my comments, which are mainly 
linguistic, give a one-sided impression 
of the book’s merits. 

The translation is clear, lively, and 
readable, but in many passages the 
sense has been missed. Since we are 
given to understand that Professor E. 
Baldwin Smith deserves most of the 
credit for the generally admirable treat- 
ment of the architectural details, he 
should probably also be blamed for such 
mistakes as occur in those parts of the 
book, but I will not try to distinguish 
his work from Dewing’s. Smith is 
responsible also for the good archi- 
tectural plans, which, like the maps, 
are based on recent authorities, for the 
useful list of architectural terms in the 
index, and for the lucid and judicious 
introduction. 

The text is based on Haury’s Teubner 


edition, but does not always follow it: 
it is irritating that the symbols. used 
for manuscripts in the apparatus are 
not explained. 

I will take the passages where I dis- 
agree with the translation in the order 
of their occurrence. 

I. i, 21. Lodiav of Buldvrior 
Tov vewy TH Tiv 
éemwvupiav amepyacdpevor: “which the 
people of Byzantium call ‘‘Sophia”’, 
an epithet which they have most appro- 
priately invented for God’. This absurd 
claim, refuted by the Septuagint, is not 
really borne out by the very similar 
passage in De Bellis il. vi. 26, Lodiav 
ot Bulavriot tov vedv, tadrnv 57) 
pddvora TH mpémew THY 
njyovpevor. Our passage must mean: 
‘giving it a designation most appropriate 
to God’. 

I. i. 29. pappapuyais : ‘the reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays from the marble’. 
The implication that papyapyy) con- 
notes marble is at least unfortunate. 

I. i. 40. Klovas puxpods ‘rather 
small columns’. This should be ‘very 
small’, 

1. i. 46. Here Haury’s foolish altera- 
tion of cepa to odaipa should not have 
been adopted: doxet odk emi oreppas 
Tis oikodopias éordvat (he speaks of the 
dome of S. Sophia), rH cepa rH 
amo Tod odpavod e€nupevn Kadv- 
mrew tov x@pov. The allusion to Iliad, 
viii. 19, is obvious and effective. 

I. i. 66-73 tells how Justinian solved 
the difficulties of Anthemius and Isi- 
dorus when the zeoooi supporting the 
eastern great arch of S..Sophia (of... 
wv 517) 7) oikodopia éyivero) 
began to break and seemed on the point 
of collapse. Justinian pointed out that, 
if they could finish the work before the 
catastrophe, the arch €aurijs avexo- 
tav mecodv Sejoe 
(§ 71). Note 1 on p. 31 rightly points 
out that no sense can be made of this 
unless in the second reference (§ 71) 
meooo. means ‘scaffolding’ or ‘center- 
ing’, but it is gratuitously assumed 
both in the translation and in this same 
note that in the first passage (§ 69) the 
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meooot must be the main masonry piers. 
It is true that in I. i. 37 Procopius says 
of these main piers (which he habitually 
terms Addor) ots but 
the completion of the arch would do no- 
thing to ease the piers, and, unless this is 
all veiled satire on Justinian’s inability 
to understand an architectural pro- 
blem, which Dewing does not suggest, 
meooot must mean ‘scaffolding’ or ‘cen- 
tering’ in § 69 as well as in § 71. It is, 
of course, incredible that the men who 
built S. Sophia needed an Emperor to 
tell them that a finished arch needs no 
centering, and Procopius may have his 
tongue in his cheek; but that is a 
different point. 

I. ii. 19. od yap adv oddé 6 Adyos ovdEe 
6 mas aiwy émapKéoo. Katddoyov 
mpos 
tovtwy 57 Exaorov. Dewing renders ‘the 
whole span of eternity’: perhaps rather 
‘my whole lifetime’—both meanings 
are common in Procopius. 

I. iii. 12. avOpwzos yap éBovAeto 
yeyovws 6 Kai Tpryovias avéxerou Kal 
yeveadoyeirar Ta EK NTpOs avOpwrrw ica: 
‘For God, being born a man as was His 
wish, is subjected... .’ Rather ‘having 
chosen his own manner of becoming 
man’, that is, by birth from a human 
virgin. 

I. iv. 8. odx Baoireiwr: 
‘not merely of the Palace’: rather ‘not 
least... 

I. iv. 11, 12. The full stop after vdrov 
(so all editors) should be a comma. 

I. V.9. Kat ws (so all editors) should be 
kai ws, a favourite phrase with Pro- 
copius. 

I. Vil. 14. Kata mAevpay 
dvioxovra térpamrar: ‘along the 
side which . . .’: rather ‘in the arm of 
the church which .. .’. 

il. iv. 6-8. The paragraph division 
should be between § 6 and § 7 (after 
eVmopos), not (with all editors) between 
§ 7 and § 8 (after dpua). The statement 
av tis Kai Toiade, 51) 
mavraxdbev tov x@pov Ta 
ITepodv is nonsense unless it looks 
forward to the following narrative. 
Dewing’s translation is impossible: 
‘One might conjecture this also from 
the circumstance that Persian territory 


surrounds the place on every side.’ It 
means: ‘And I can give a further proof 
that Persian territory surrounds the 
place on every side.’ 

II. iv. 10. odKodr (so all editors) should 
be ovxKovuv. 

Il. Vili. 11. o7parwrikav Kataddywr : 
‘select troops.’ So Dewing in several 
passages of the earlier books, but later 
(e.g. Ill. i. 16, IIL i. 29, III. iii. 14) he 
renders the same phrase ‘regular troops’ 
or ‘detachments of soldiers’. His 
second thought is certainly better. 

Ill. vil. 12. . . . 
maAaot PBeBapBapwyevnv Kai 
Keyevnv és to ‘Pwpyaiwy adros 
pethveyKe Kpdtos: ‘. . . Which in ancient 
times had been a barbarous city lying 
under the power of the Huns, but which 
he himself had brought under Roman 
sway. This both mistranslates 
maAavod and misses the force of BeBap- 
Bapwpevnv. 

v. i. 16. Kat adroit pev eis Ta 
oixeta Kopuilovrar: ‘And they for their 
part go straightway about their busi- 
ness’: rather ‘. . . return to their own 
countries’, as in De Bellis, 1. iii. 12, 
I. vii. 34, I. 1x. 3, I. XVili. I1, VI. xx. 18, 
etc. 

V. v. 10. .. . oikodopias .. . TO 
TOTAL KaTa pev TO edpos 
To ye tibos 7oAA@ TH 
bmepaipovre: ‘. . . and in height rising 
far above high water’: zoAA@ must go 
with 7@ dzepaipovt in the sense ‘by a 
wide margin’: compare De Bellis, 1. vii. 
14, Addov . . . TOAA@ 
Tob TEelxous TO 

vi. i. 11. (The part of Libya extend- 
ing from Alexandria to Cyrene . . .) ézi 
81) wovov Tod dvopatos AiBdn Kai 
vov . . is now the only 
region which is called by the name of 
Libya’: rather ‘. . . is still called by 
the bare name Libya’. 

There is some fumbling in the diff- 
cult matter of rendering place-names 
given by Procopius in cases other than 
the nominative, and this has led to a 
few real blunders such as ‘the defences 
of Crispa’ for 76 Kpiomas (and 
‘Crispa’ in the index) Iv. vi. 23, and 
‘the so-called Gulf of Melas’ for rov 
Médava xadovpevor . . . in IV. X. 3: 
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here the index betrays uneasiness by 
the cross-reference ‘see Black Gulf’. 

Dewing’s own emendations are few 
and mild, but Capps, the General 
Editor, contributes some of importance. 
At least one is brilliant: ofs 5%) zpérepov 
Te oikodopmia <uia> Kai Td dvoya 
mUpyou €vos €xetto (IV. vi. 2). One change 
is unfortunate, that of y@pdv twa .. . 
EvveBatvev elvar od oddé Suvarov 
adeivar Kapmovs, . . . oKAnpov Te Kal 
tpaxov (V. i. 4). This use of 
yjAodgov is justified by Strabo’s adjec- 
tival yewAoda in the sense ‘crested with 
earth’ in xii. 7. 1 and xvi. 2. 16 (of 
xwpia and 6p), and there is nothing to 
be said for Capps’s clumsy alteration 
to od yewsdn. 

I add some further passages in which 
I wish to propose new emendations in 
De Aedifictis and also in De Bellis. 

Aed. 1.1. 44. Kat 
(éxdorov Hoeschel) memeopevn 
TH THv evépoe d€etav 
THY KaTwW ywriav, ovvavaBai- 
vovoa 7d Aourov TH 
xwpa és TO KuKAoTepes TeAevTa, TavTH 
avéxet, ywvias Te Tas AevTopevas 
movetra. This description of the pen- 
dentives (tpiywva) of the dome of S. 
Sophia, and of their relation to the 
great cylindrical drum (76 xuxdAorepés), 
is in general lucid, though I fancy that 
Kpynmis means the whole structural 
fabric of the pendentive rather than 
ima pars (Maltretus), ‘lower angle’ 
(Aubrey Stewart), or ‘supporting end’ 
(Dewing). My point is a small one— 
that the balance of the sentence would 
be much improved by writing edpuvo- 
pevn for edpuvopervn: ‘following, as it 
ascends, the broadening of the inter- 
vening space.’ 

I. Vili. 10. Kal pappydpois péev wpaiors 
Maltretus in 1663 acutely saw that 
x’dow was missing, and substituted it 
for xioow. All editors have followed 
him, but Dewing does not translate in 
the way intended by Maltretus, who 
saw that papydpors is an unsatisfactory 
term of comparison for the colour of the 
avAj, and took wpaios substantivally : 
‘atrium cujus marmora hic fructus 
varios illic nives colore referunt.’ This 


is followed by Aubrey Stewart, but 
Dewing’s translation runs: ‘In colour 
this court resembles beautiful marbles 
and snow’, an impossible version. 
Haury does not show his hand. 

Procopius uses 7a wpata in the sense 
of ‘ripe fruits’ in De Bellis, vu. i. 10, 
but there the context removes all 
ambiguity: wpaiwy Tots 
In Aed. I. iii. 6 
also I think it has a similar sense 
(wapadevcos edhopav ta wpata—which 
Maltretus rendered ‘pomis exuberat 
viridarium’, but Dewing ‘a park a- 
bounding in beautiful shrubs’). The 
usage is classical, but I have not found 
it without the article, and this is a real 
difficulty : it is also to be observed that 
7a wpata includes corn, and is not a 
much more satisfactory term of colour- 
comparison than pdpyapor. 

Comparison with two other passages 
of this book suggests a better solution 
of the problem. 

I. iv. 25 (the church of Acacius at 
Constantinople). 6s Kioow pev 
AevKois trepdyav, Ta 
édadn mapamAnciw judieotar, 
7) alyAn wore Kat 
Katdpputos This suggests that in 
I. viii. 10 We may expect a pun on 
xioot | xidar, and that it is rash to excise 
kloow. 

I. xi. 6 (also describing an addy). Kai 
S€ Kal papudpwv drreppvet 
Ta Te edddn Kal Ta Kadv- 
TaVTA* 7 alyAn brepdyav 
tis €ott, Tats TOD HAiov adbyats 
dmaotpanrovoa. This passage too sug- 
gests caution in disturbing the phrase 
prappdpots wpaiots Te Kal Kioow, and 
indirectly supports the adjectival mean- 
ing of wpaiors. 

Maltretus, in fact, threw out the baby 
with the bath-water. Read «kioow 
<xwow), and all is plain: ‘and with its 
marbles and columns the court in 
colour resembles snow.’ From com- 
parison with I. xi. 6 it is plain that 
pappdpos here means ‘marble paving- 
slabs’. There is no difficulty in the 
position of the re (after apators, instead 
of after pappdpors)—it has been ele- 
gantly postponed to make room for the 
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prev, which is answered by a 8€é at the 
opening of the next sentence. I have 
not found an example of wpaios in the 
sense ‘beautiful’ in Procopius, but the 
sense was well established by his time, 
and he uses dpailw and xadAwmilw as 
interchangeable terms. 

I. Xi. 17. tadra yap (the sums spent 
by Justinian on his Bosphorus palaces) 
ovx oldv Kai Adyou Kpareiv. 
The older editors neither print nor 
mention yj, but Haury implies that all 
manuscripts have it. Dewing translates : 
‘The sum of this indeed was so great 
that it cannot be computed by any 
reckoning.’ Read Adyouv: I have 
not noticed this Platonic phrase else- 
where in Procopius, but xpdvov 
occurs again and again. 

Ill. iv. 15. qv xwpiov ev tots 
"Appeviots 7d puKpois Kadov- 
pevors ... This can hardly mean any- 
thing but ‘in what was once called 
Lesser Armenia’, and is so rendered by 
Maltretus and by Aubrey Stewart, but 
Dewing wrenches 70 zadav from its 
place and translates: ‘There was in 
antiquity a certain town in Lesser 
Armenia... .’ It is a strong objection 
to this that the town (Melitene) is 
described as having had a continuously 
prosperous existence up to Justinian, 
who simply gave it new and larger 
fortifications. Yet Dewing’s presumable 
motive in avoiding the obvious render- 
ing deserves respect. In De Bellis, 
I. xvii. 21 Procopius writes tods waAa 
pev Aevxoodpous, viv Sé *Appevious 
puxpovs Kadoupeévous . . ., wv 
mpwtn Adyou éori. 
The inconsistency is difficult to accept, 
and I suggest that De Aedifictis, 111. 
iv. 15 has suffered from lipography, and 
that Procopius wrote év rots ’ Appevious 
70 <pev Aevxoatpos, viv de> 
puxpots KaAovpevors. . . . I do not think 
there is any difficulty in the position 
of Aevxoovpors between ’Appevious and 
puxpots: it means ‘in the country of 
those Armenians who were once called 
Leucosyrians, but are now called Little 
Armenians’. 

III. iv. 18. te 
evorxnoacba elyov, . . . Sptcavro 


€V TW TAVTIS TEOW, WA TA LEPA odiat 


memoinra Kal Ta TOV apxyOv KaTaywya 
Kal THv Te ayopay doa Te 
patwv mwAnrhpia Tas TE THs TOAEwS 
ayuuas mdoas Kai orods. . . . So all 
editors, though the accusatives cry out 
for Procopius’ pet middle zezoinvra, 
which I was astonished to find in 
Haury’s apparatus, though not in 
Dewing’s, as the reading of A. 

IV. vi. 28. Kai pay Kai dxupwpata Tod 
ev KeBp@ 7a Gavpaciws 
ds emnvwpbwoe. If the text is sound, we 
must supply ¢povpiov with rod, which 
we can easily do in the context, but 
in all the five examples of dyvpwya 
quoted by Haury from De Aedzficits in 
his Index Graecitatis—he omits this 
one—the word, like ¢povpiov, means 
‘fortress’, and all but one (where it 
means ‘fortresses’) show the singular: 
the figures for De Bellis are exactly the 
same, and my impression from reading 
both works confirms this usage. Read 
therefore dyupwparos Tob ev 

De Bellis, u. iv. § (of a Hunnish in- 
road). Kal dpovpia pev dvo Kai 
ev "IAupwois efdov, Kacody- 
Spevav Bia (Hv of 
TToridacav éxddovv, doa ye €idévar) 
od mpdotepov. So all 
editors punctuate, but the identity of 
Cassandria and Potidaea was not in 
dispute: wodw, . . . maAa pev 
Ta viv 5¢ Kacavdpiay dvoudlovaw 
says Procopius himself in Aedif. Iv. 
iii. 21. The fact for which Procopius 
cannot unreservedly vouch is that the 
Huns had never stormed cities before. 
Read : (jv of €xddovr), 
doa ye mas eidévar od 
mpotepov. My attention has been called 
to the further point that daov (dca) ye 
and the like are usually used 
with negatives (see Kihner-Gerth, ii. 

Il. Xi. 1. tore 6 Xoopons és 
*Avtioyeias Tpid- 
Kovra Kal ékatov atadios 
HAGev, te “Pwpaiwy odddva 
edpwv ovrte Avpnvdpevos, ameAovcaTo 

. te éemBerdoas amAavvev. 
In this straightforward writer ovre edpav 
ovre is surely impossible. 
Herwerden for suggested 
Haury aipdv, but the first is graphically 
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not plausible, the second is the wrong 
tense, and neither makes brilliant sense. 

Make one of the easiest of graphical 
changes—C for €—and we see ‘Pw- 
paiwy ovdéva ovre . . . 
pevos, and this must somehow be the 
key to the corruption: but the obvious 
shuffle te ovre ‘Pwpaiwy oddéva 
ovre LUpwv Avynvapevos is open to the 
objection that Procopius, though he 
often speaks of Syrians, does not con- 
trast them with Romans, for all free 
Syrians were Romans too. What he 
does again and again is sharply to dis- 
tinguish soldiers from civilians on the 
Roman side, and a phrase in II. xxvi. 7, 
about Chosroes’ siege of Edessa, gives 
the clue to the restoration: ‘Pwyaiwy 
te Kal THY amo Tod 
tots moAeuios. Compare 
also De Bellis, v1. xxi. 29, where Pro- 
copius tells us that the Goths were 
ready to give pledges to Mundilas kai 
tois otpatwirats (besieged in Milan), but 
. . . TOAAM Avyovpous (i.e. the 
Milanese civilians) éydpevo. dravras 
amodobyres Foav, and Mundilas 
in his speech to the soldiers (ovyxaAéoas 
... Tovs oTpaTuitas), urged (VI. Xxi. 34) 
that they would be disgraced if they 
accepted such terms and looked on at 
‘Pawpatovs toaovrous 7d (i.e. the 
same Milanese civilians) . . . tats rt&v 
yxepoiv. There 
is a similar phrase in II. xxvii. 23: ofs 87) 
‘Pwpato. dmavridoavres od 
povov Kal Kal tod 
TIVES. 

Read in I. xi. 1: évrad0a re ‘Pwpaiwy 
ovdéva ovte AUpwv 
Avupnvdpevos. 

v. xx. 8 (opening of a speech ad- 
dressed to Belisarius by the envoys of 
Vittigis). mdAa, otparnyé, tots av- 
Te Kai Kadds Ta 
mpaypdtwv ev ols ev 
Opdoos Kexwpiorar avdpeias. If we knew 
that the last three words were a direct 
quotation, well and good, but the 
effect is abrupt, and not characteristic 
of this kind of careful rhetoric, and it 
seems likelier that xeywpic8a has been 
assimilated to the preceding Siéprorac. 

vil. iv. 17 (from a speech delivered 
to his men by Totila after Belisarius’ 


treacherous capture of Ravenna with 
Vittigis and his subsequent recall). 
ti dv edadwrdrepov yévorto 
ols ye ta ex Sita mempaypéeva ody 
byids Exer; Kai Kal TH! €€ judy 
evéAmidas3 av és Tov ayava 
TpPETrOL. 

1. 76 codd., em. KraSeninnikov. 2. K: L. 
3. evéAmdas Haury: eAnida L. 4. quads K: L. 

The corrections here accepted (from 
Dewing’s text) seem reasonably certain, 
but the first sentence is obscure. Mal- 
tretus translated ofs ye . . . Eyer ‘cui 
Deus offensus minime favet’, and Com- 
paretti similarly ‘di quello che non 
puo godere il favore di Dio’; but these 
renderings are impossible, for ody 
exer, like Adyous ody in 
xvi. 10 and ody byvets IN XXXI1. 4, 
must imply discreditable conduct. Dew- 
ing is plainly nearer the mark with 
‘men whose deeds, even those done in 
God’s name, are utterly wicked,’ with 
the note ‘Referring to their violation 
of their oaths’. But can ra dijra 
mempayyeva mean ‘deeds . . . done in 
God’s name’? I think not, and I sug- 
gest that the words 7@ és 
adrovs dé€ec in the next sentence point 
the way to the true reading, ta & 
feos <Séous> Sra Exact 
parallelism would require 7a 7@ €k 
Sée Sra but exact 
parallelism is not needed. 

VII. v. 8, 9. 6 pev ody KAjpos 
és "Iwdvynv, Bovdopeévors 
Tois dpyovow iv Ta EvyKeipeva. 
emimpoobev iwv emi tods 
pious xwpeiv. Three Roman leaders, 
Bessas, Cyprian, and John, had agreed 
that one of the three should pick a 
small force from the whole army and 
lead them in a lightning attack, while 
the other two brought up the rest more 
slowly. They were to draw lots for this 
position, but, when John was successful, 
his colleagues backed out and would 
not lend him any of their men. ‘Thus 
it was’ (I quote Dewing’s translation) 
‘that John was compelled with his own 
troops alone to go in advance of the 
others and make an attack on the 
enemy. In writing ‘with his own 
troops alone’ Dewing has unconsciously 
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anticipated my emendation, for pdvors 
must plainly be inserted, but we should 
not touch rots émouévors, which in this 
exact sense occurs again and again in 
Procopius. Read therefore ois 


ézropevors <pudvois>, and compare vi. 19 
8:6 81) povois Tots ex Bulavriov 
jKovow és Nedrodw i€var 
D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


DYNASTIES AND GENITURES 


Manetho, with an English translation 
by W. G. WADDELL; Ptolemy, Tetra- 
biblos, edited and translated into 
English by F. E. Rossins. Pp. 
XxXxii-+ 256; xxiv-+ 466; 4 plates, 1 map. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1940. Cloth, ros. (leather, 
12s. 6d.) net. 

TuHIs is a particularly welcome volume. 

No one can dip into Egyptology without 

coming across references to Manetho, 

and very many must have been an- 
noyed to discover that the existing 
editions were few and of unhandy for- 
mat. A pocket edition, even if it were 
no more than a reprint of the relevant 
pages of F.H.G. ii, would have been 
useful. But Professor Waddell has done 
much more than that. A considerable 
part of Manetho must be recovered 
from the Armenian version of Eusebius ; 
he has not simply reproduced the Latin 
version of this, but obtained from the 
late Professor Margoliouth a number of 
corrections and improvements, which he 
has incorporated. The problems of the 
transmission of some part of Manetho’s 
work to us are many and complicated ; 

a short introduction sketches what may 

be regarded as tolerably certain and 

gives references to fuller treatments. 

Questions of Egyptology of course arise 

on every page, and the editor, as be- 

comes a classicist in Cairo, continues 
to interest himself fruitfully in the 
points of contact between Greek and 

Egyptian learning, thus persisting in 

the good work he began with his 

meritorious school edition of Hero- 
dotus ii. The reviewer has noticed some 

trifling inadequacies, and doubtless a 

specialist on Manethonian lore would 

discover something with which to dis- 
agree, but the balance must remain 
heavily in Professor Waddell’s favour. 

One of his good deeds is to include the 

very little that is left of the theological 


treatises, together with the spurious 
works. 

Ptolemy has hitherto been even less 
accessible, and unless and until the new 
Teubner edition of the Tetrabiblos be- 
comes available the student is now for 
the first time presented with an imprint 
later than the sixteenth century. Pro- 
fessor Robbins has constructed a criti- 
cal text based, to judge by his introduc- 
tion, on a survey of the manuscripts 
which includes practically everything 
of real importance. He has added 
thereto a translation which is readable, 
avoids the literalism which would 
make the English as crabbed as 
Ptolemy’s Greek, and shows an envi- 
able command of astrological termino- 
logy and of certain obsolete techni- 
calities of astronomy, necessary in such 
a work. His notes are full for a Loeb 
edition and throw real light on some 
of the very many difficulties. It is now 
possible for those who wrestle with 
Manilius or dip into the C.C.A.G. to get 
an adequate knowledge of perhaps the 
most fundamental of all ancient trea- 
tises on astrology. 

Doubtful points, however, remain 
abundant. Apart from trifling dis- 
agreements with the editor on mere 
matters of phraseology, I give some 
examples, taken from a part only of the 
translation, for to go through the whole 
of it would mean exceeding all reason- 
able bounds for a review. On p. 120/ 
254! Professor Robbins’s translation 
shows that he takes éxaorov as neuter. 
Is it not rather masculine, ‘details 
concerning individuals’? P. 122/258, 
despite Bouché-Leclercq’s doubts, it 
seems tolerably certain that ’Avaxrépwv 
means the Kabeiroi, who were origin- 
ally three brethren in one form of their 
legend. On p. 126/268, surely eis dzo- 


1 The first number is Camerarius’ page, the 
second that of Robbins. 
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BoAnv dAAwv yovéwv does not mean ‘with 
the substitution of other parents’ but 
‘as the supposititious children of other 
parents (than their own)’. On p. 158/ 
340, povoyvwpovas is not ‘of a single 
purpose’, but rather, as rendered else- 
where, ‘of fixed opinions’, ‘obstinate’, 
or perhaps ‘of peculiar opinions T 
is rightly reuse. 

‘duellists’, p. 180/386; a povoudxos is 
a gladiator. On p. 188/406, deozoivats 
can hardly be ‘ladies of high station’ ; 
it is ‘their mistresses’, parallel to 
Seomdrats on the next page, slaves being 


in question both times. The word 
pevaTyjpia seems everywhere taken to 
mean religious mysteries; it is worth 
considering whether in some passages 
it is ne+ simply ‘secrets’. 

Textual problems are plentiful 
enough. A major one is the genuineness 
of the passage on the seven ages of man 

“hich is contained in the last chapter 
Book IV and perhaps is less likely 
to be by Ptolemy than the editor 
thinks. 
H. J. Rose. 


University of St. Andrews. 


PARTICIPIAL PERIPHRASIS 


Gudmund Byorck: HN AIAAXKON. 
Die periphrastischen Konstruktionen 
im Griechischen. (Skrifter utgivna av 
K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Sam- 
fundet i Uppsala, 32: 2.) Pp. 140. 
Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell (Leip- 
zig: Harrassowitz), 1940. Paper, 
6 kr. 

Tuts is a valuable monograph on a sub- 
ject which needed more investigation 
than it had hitherto received. After 
first eliminating various pseudo-peri- 
phrases (pp. 13-16), Hr. Bjérck dis- 
cusses successively adjectival ‘peri- 
phrases’ (pp. 17-40), the progressive 
periphrasis, typified by jv dddoKxwv 
(pp. 41-73), the periphrasis with the 
aorist participle (jv zowjoas, mounod- 
pevos, mownfeis, pp. 74-85), the future 
periphrasis mov, movovpevos, 
pp. 86-8), the substantival ‘ periphrasis’ 
(eyed (6) tadra, etc., pp. 89- 
95). Then, after a summary of results 
(p. 96), follow 36 pages of notes and, 
lastly, indexes. The disposition is clear 
and logical, but it would have been 
more convenient if the notes had been 
inserted in their appropriate places in 
the text in smaller print. 

Most attention is given to the pro- 
gressive periphrasis, which is illustrated 
from modern English usage. B. opposes, 
and with weighty reasons, the common 
view that the frequency of this idiom in 
certain parts of the N.T. is attributable 
to Semitic influences, and argues that 
it must have figured much in popular 
narrative such as we cannot expect to 


find either in literature or in the papyri. 
This is the part of the work which will 
attract most attention, but everywhere 
B. is interesting and instructive. 

There is one matter touched on by 
B. of which, though it belongs rather 
to the Doctrine of the Article than to 
that of Participial Periphrasis, one 
would have welcomed a fuller discus- 
sion, as the treatment of it in such 
grammars as notice it (Blass-Debrunner, 
G.N.G. § 412, 3 f., Radermacher, N.G.', 
pp. 93-5) is slight and unsatisfactory. 
Careful readers of post-classical Greek 
cannot but remark how often with 
(usually after) an anarthrous noun or 
noun-equivalent an attributive parti- 
ciple has the article, although there is 
no particularization and Attic would, 
ordinarily at least, have no article, e.g. 
Nic. Dam. ap. Athen. viii. 332 F cevopadv 
aveddvncay mepi THY xwpav 
Te ai mpdTEpov ovK Kal 
Sometimes the arthrous 
participle is equivalent to a merely 
informative relative clause ; more often 
it serves to characterize the noun with- 
out particularizing it. B.’s example 
(p. 92) is Paul, Gal. 1, 7 ciow 
ot buds KtA. He apparently 
deems this use of the article unclas- 
sical, but it appears to be legitimate 
in Attic within certain narrow limits, 
viz. (i) after vs (Lys. xix. 57, PI. 
Phib. 11 D), (ii) after aAAos (Soph. 0.C. 
1023, Pl. Ap. 33 B, Chrm. 172D, Prt. 
324B, Grg. 525C, Phdn. 109D, Epin. 
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986 A, [Evast.] 133 B), (iii) oddets (Soph., 
Ant. 360, Thuc. viii. 92. 2).! It is really 
the same use of the article we get in the 
idiomatic odd<is eof? 6 (Dem. 
xv. 26) cited by B. ib. He seems to 
confine that idiom to negative expres- 


After in Pl. La. 197 A. Thucydides 
has it somewhere after tives. 


sions, but cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 5 (not to 
mention Thuc. vi. 20. 4, Diod. Com. 3, 
5), and I am not sure that he realizes 
how widely the future is replaced by 
the present participle in this connexion 
in later Greek (p. 135). 

W. L. Lorimer. 


University of St. Andrews. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PLAYS OF PLAUTUS 


Charles Henry Buck, Jr.: A Chronology 
of the Plays of Plautus. Pp. 112. 
Baltimore, 1940. Paper. 

Many have tried (with widely differing 

results) to date the plays of Plautus 

from internal evidence, whether by 
fitting them into some scheme of artistic 
development or by discovering datable 
references to current events. Sedgwick 

has sought to trace an increase in (a) 

Roman allusions, (b) lyrical elements, 

and has thus arrived at a relative 

chronology ; with this in mind Buck has 
ransacked each play for passages which 
might be compared with references in 

Livy’s narrative of those years. The 

general harmony of Buck’s and Sedg- 

wick’s results must evidently be re- 
garded as less interesting than the 
occasional discrepancies. The lack of 

Roman allusions in the Menaechmi 

would suggest to Sedgwick that it is 

an early play; on metrical grounds, 
however, he puts it in the author’s 
middle period ; Buck finds in it allusions 
to Scipio which refer it to the very last 
years of Plautus. Metrically the Poenu- 
lus should be one of the earliest plays; 
for frequency of Roman allusions, 
however, it should apparently be put 
latest. Sedgwick’s strongest cards are, 
perhaps, the Mercator and the Asinaria ; 
but if (on the strength of the prologues) 
we assign these plays to ‘Maccus’, and 
distinguish (as Accius seems to have 
done) between ‘Maccus’ and Plautus, 
the whole argument is weakened. If the 
references in the prologues to the 
author’s name are late additions, as 

Buck seems to think, we may well ask 

whether any late retractator would have 

referred to the famous Plautus by any 
other name than ‘Plautus’. Bearing 
in mind the uncritical methods of 


Roman scholars and the chaotic state 
of the records, can we really place 
confidence in Cicero’s date for Plautus’ 
death (which disagrees with that given 
by Jerome), in his statement that the 
Pseudolus and Truculentus were late 
works, or even in the didascaliae giving 
the dates of the Stichus and Pseudolus ? 
And what is the value of our biographi- 
cal information about Plautus, or, for 
that matter, of Livy’s narrative, on 
which Buck relies completely (though 
he sets it aside when it does not suit 
him, as in the dating of Scipio’s death) ? 
As for topical allusions, the prologue 
of the Cistellaria does seem to have 
been written during a war with Car- 
thage, and the imprisoned barbarus 
poeta of M.G. 211-12 is identified by 
Paulus-Festus with Naevius. Here 
again, unhappily, we unearth an ancient 
controversy, and it is conceivable that 
the story of Naevius’ imprisonment was 
derived from these very lines. Yet no 
other topical reference in the plays 
can be said to approach this in prob- 
ability. As for Buck’s own sugges- 
tions, who will agree that the dialogue 
between the slaves Libanus and Leoni- 
da in the Asinaria is a burlesque of the 
return of the consuls Livius and Clau- 
dius after the defeat of Hasdrubal; or 
that the last scene of the Bacchides, 
where the two old gentlemen, coming 
to rescue their sons from the harlots’ 
lair, are themselves ensnared, is con- 
nected with a rumour current in 189 
that the two Scipios, invited to confer 
with Antiochus concerning the release 
of the young Scipio, were themselves 
taken prisoner? In Cas. 333-4: 


quasi tu nescias 
repente ut emoriuntur humani Ioues, 


Buck finds a reference to the fall of the 
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great Scipio, and in Per. 406 ff. a 
humorous allusion to his reduced cir- 
cumstances. Frequent use is made of 
the argument that reference to Greek 
places or people implies a familiarity 
with things Greek only possible ‘after 
the return of the soldiers in 194’. But 
why should not Plautus have risked an 
allusion, e.g., to the fountain of Pirene 
(Aul. 559) before that date—especially 
as there is nothing to show that the 
reference did not occur in his Greek 
original? How can Buck know that 
Bacch. 214-15 is ‘doubtless the inter- 


polation of the actor who was playing 
the part of Chrysalus’, especially as he 
adds in a footnote: ‘It is not at all 
unlikely that the actor was Plautus 
himself’? And surely Buck seems to 
find too many references to the sup- 
pression of the Bacchanalian rites in 
186. In fact, Buck has occasionally 
allowed his ingenuity to get the better 
of a critical conscience which keeps on 
whispering to him that his arguments 
are unsound. 
W. BEARE. 


University of Bristel. 


A FREE VERSION OF HORACE’S ODES 


The Odes of Horace, translated into 
English Verse by Sir Edward Marsu. 
Pp. xiv-+182. London: Macmillan, 
1941. Cloth, 6s. net. 


‘Nunc retrorsum Vela dare atque 
iterare cursus Cogor relectos.’ I had 
thought that no rendering into English 
of the majority of Horace’s lyrics could 
give pleasure. But this is a delightful 
book. Sir Edward Marsh has made no 
serious attempt to reproduce the art of 
Horace. With scarcely a blush he 
renders a poem in Sapphics (III. xxvii, 
Impios parrae) as a blank verse 
idyll. Instead he has shaken himself 
free from the ductus uerborum and given 
us a volume of poems which, because 
he is a poet, are worth while for their 
own sake, and because he understands 
Horace, are a faithful reflection of the 
Horatian spirit. His freedom from 
pedantry would have delighted the 
poet, who would probably also have sub- 
scribed heartily to the footnote on II. xv. 
No one could claim that this (p. 140), 


’ —She who of late was busy in the fields 


Gathering flowers to make the Nymphs a wreath, 
Now wildered in the glimmer of night, with nothing 
Visible in th’ whole wide world but waves and stars, 


is a translation of 


Nuper in pratis studiosa florum et 

Debitae Nymphis opifex coronae 

Nocte sublustri nihil astra praeter 
Vidit et undas. 


But open the book anywhere at random 
and it is a pleasure to read, if you are 
old-fashioned enough to like Victorian 
and Georgian poetry. 


Thou whose pursuit the startled Oreads fly, 

Tread gently, Faunus, o’er my sun-steeped farm, 
And passing, leave no harm 

To my small nurslings of the byre and sty. (p. 128) 


I would never tune a string for hardy Lacedaemon, 

Never turn a stave for Larissa’s bounteous loam ; 

Only let me sweetly sing Albunea’s echoing 
cavern, 

And the rocks where Anio leaps down in sudden 

foam, 
Only praise through all my days the grove of old 
Tiburnus, 
Where between the apple-trees the lightfoot 
rillets roam. (p. 14) 
The first requisite for any translator 
of Horace is that he should have an ear 
for the beauty of words, and Sir Ed- 
ward’s rarely fails. His tact also is well- 
nigh perfect. He is best in the lighter 
poems: 
I thought my day of love was done, 
But cruel Venus with her Cherubin, 

And Semele’s impulsive son, 
Working on my Original Sin, 
Call me once more the business to begin. (p. 33) 
And if he does tend to lighten too much, 
that is a wholesome trait in these days, 
when we have heard too much of 
Horace’s Romanitas. Occasionally the 
point is missed. The admirable parody 
of the Invocatory Hymn form in the 
Hymn to a Wine-Jar (III. xxi) is not 
brought out. And the scholar may 
wince when he is asked to pronounce 
Catilus as Catilus. But what does it 
matter where there is so much else to 
enjoy? 

L. P. WILKINSON, 


King’s College, Cambridge. 
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BOETHIUS 


Helen M. BarretT: Boethius. Some 
aspects of his times and work. Pp. 
ix+179. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1940. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

TuIs study, undertaken ‘as an attempt 

to rescue Boethius from being generally 

forgotten’, is intended for ‘the general 
reader who is not equipped with any 
special knowledge of the Classics or of 

Philosophy’. It is pleasantly written: 

it gives a good account of the contents 

of the De Consolatione, of Boethius’ pur- 
pose in writing it, and of his dependence 
upon Plato, Aristotle, and the Neo- 

Platonists. There is a chapter upon the 

theological writings attributed to Boeth- 

ius, of which the De Fide Catholica is 
rejected on the ground of ‘the striking 
difference in intellectual atmosphere 
and in general tendency of thought’ 
between it and the others. The marked 
avoidance of all direct reference to 

Christianity in the De Consolatione is 

discussed sensibly, if not very pro- 

foundly. There are very few slips, and 
the notes and references are adequate 
for the purpose. 

But even the general reader would be 
interested if a more detailed and accur- 
ate account had been given of the 
relations between Theodoric and the 
Eastern Empire and of Theodoric’s at- 
tempts to promote a modus uiuendi 
between the Catholics and the Arians, 
more especially since the downfall of 
Boethius cannot be discussed intelli- 
gently without bearing this point in 
mind throughout. This is indeed the 
main defect of this book, especially in 
reference to the trial and execution of 
Boethius. The two chapters V and VI 
take no account of the careful analysis 
of the accounts of the Liber Pontificalis, 
the Anonymus Valesti and of Boethius 
himself which appeared six years ago 
in C. H. Coster’s Iudicium Quinque- 
uivale. The possibility discussed there 
of the interchange of some _para- 
graphs in the Anonymus, first suggested 
by Cessi, is ignored, as also are the 
implications of the revised chronology 
which this interchange necessitates. 
The probability that Boethius was not 


executed until after Pope John had 
returned from his embassy to Con- 
stantinople has a very important bear- 
ing upon the question, not of his guilt, 
but of the reason for his execution. 
The question of his guilt (in which Miss 
Barrett does not believe) will perhaps 
never be solved. In his own account 
of the matter (De Consolatione, i. 4) 
Boethius, who could be precise enough 
when he wished, is rhetorical and 
evasive. It is clear that he attempted 
to induce the referendarius Cyprian to 
suppress the evidence which had come 
into his hands against Albinus, and 
when that attempt failed he declared 
impulsively that, if Albinus was guilty 
of treason, then he himself and the 
entire Senate were guilty along with 
him. It may be true (as he says) that 
the evidence against himself personally 
produced later on by Cyprian was false 
and that the witnesses were unworthy 
of credence. But it is of the first im- 
portance to know whether the evidence 
against Albinus which Cyprian possessed 
and Boethius wished him to suppress 
was true or false, and whether it proved 
Albinus guilty of treason or not. This 
we do not know, and it is obvious that 
until we do we cannot say whether 
Boethius was guilty or not, quite apart 
from any fresh evidence which may 
have been adduced later with regard 
to any other actions of his. Apparently 
he was condemned unheard, but by 
what court or judge is not certain. The 
decreta of the Senate of which Boethius 
complains so bitterly were only what 
was to be expected: Boethius himself 
had in attempting to shield Albinus 
involved them in his alleged guilt, and 
he surely must have known that they 
would repudiate the inference. While 
this obscurity involves the case of 
Albinus it will not do to assert Boethius’ 
innocence on the ground of ‘his own 
firm assertion of it and his no less firm 
declaration that those who accused him 
were lying’. 
R. M. HENRY. 


University of St. Andrews. 
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THE GREEK TRIREME 


J. S. Morrison: The Greek Trireme. 
Pp. 14-44; 7 plates, 9 figures. (From 
The Mariner's Mirror, Vol. 27, No. 1, 
January 1941.) 

THE author of this article has been 

reading the old literature about triremes 

with three superposed banks, and this 
has produced the common effect of mass 
repetition : he feels sure that there must, 

or anyhow might, have been such a 

thing. So he has taken the Lenormant 

relief and the Talos vase (I only know 
this vase from his illustration) and, by 
assuming that they represent triremes, 
has from them made a trireme with 
three superposed banks, a thing neither 
he nor anyone else would ever have 
dreamt of extracting from these monu- 
ments had he never known of this un- 
happy theory. I have said quite 
enough about the Lenormant ‘trireme’ 
elsewhere, with (ex hypothest) its row 
of big open holes ten to twelve inches 
above the water-line; but the vase is 
Mr. Morrison’s new contribution, and 
he claims that it shows that his idea 
of the relief is correct. It is a caAds vase, 
which shows, beside three figures, the 
stern of a ship ashore; there are two 
round black marks of very unequal 
size (not due to perspective) just below 
what seems to be the deck (it is very 
vague), and a third circle, very much 
larger and not black, a little below these 
and farther forward; something—it is 
not clear what—issues from this last 
circle (bilge-water?). These circles are 
called two rows of portholes. From 
these two monuments Mr. Morrison has 
made a trireme with the thranite oars 
rowed through the outrigger (with equal 
leverage) and the two lower banks 
rowed through portholes underneath 

(with unequal leverage), an impossible 

monster; once there was an outrigger, 

oars could not be rowed anywhere else. 

Must I really repeat that there is no 

mention of portholes in Greek, in either 

texts, inscriptions, papyri, or scholia, 
nor any word for porthole in the Greek 
language ? 
I am not going through the details 
of this paper, and I will spare the reader 
4598-7 


any remarks on the use of works of 
‘art’, ancient or modern, for technical 
details ; but I want to notice two points. 
It is certain, from the official contem- 
porary dockyard lists at Athens, that 
the fourth-century Athenian quadrireme 
was an expanded trireme, as the same 
oars could be used in both; but as 
Mr. Morrison’s trireme cannot possibly 
be expanded, he has to say (p. 42) that 
these Athenian quadriremes had four 
men to the oar; which is conclusive 
against his reconstruction. Conclusive 
too against his reconstruction and all 
others of the type is the fact, now 
thoroughly proven, that the words 
thranite, zugite, thalamite refer to 
three longitudinal squads and not to 
‘banks’, as he assumes; all mention of 
this is actually omitted. I want to add 
two small points to what I have pre- 
viously written about it. One is a 
definition in Hesychius which I have 
never quoted or seen quoted: Opavi- 
Tides als of Opavirar xp@vrar ev 
tais Katadpdxros vavoi (the present 
tense shows it is old). The Hellenistic 
term cataphracts embraced all warships 
bigger than triremes and some triremes 
(not all); this definition alone would 
therefore be conclusive for the three 
squads. The other point is this. The 
whole trouble originally arose solely 
from a belief that the words avw and 
xarw (occurring in certain scholia) could 
only mean ‘up’ and ‘down’, or ‘above’ 
and ‘below’. I showed that in ships 
they meant ‘aft’ and ‘fore’. In the 
discussion in The Mariner’s Mirror 
which followed my paper of 1933 I was 
challenged to give any use of these 
words (ships apart) which did not mean 
‘above’ and ‘below’. That was easy ; 
but what I gave (I did not make a 
search) is tucked away in my summing- 
up note in M.M. xix, 1933, p. 457, where 
Greek scholars would hardly look for it ; 
so I give the reference. The best-known 
case, of course, is that the start of the 
footrace in the stadium was 7a KdTw 
and the finish 7a dvw, though it was 
run on the flat (Plato, Rep. 613 8).—I 
may just notice two misunderstandings 
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on p. 16. Aixporos (from xporeiy) is not 
‘two-levelled’ ; surely this key-word has 
been analysed down to bed-rock by 
now. And crevisse (Lucan, iii. 534) does 
not refer to ‘elevation’; when Cicero 
(pro Sestio, 69) said non mihi absents 
crevisse amicos, he was not expressing 
astonishment that his friends had 
grown no taller in his absence. 

I once read a really good essay by 
Mr. Morrison, and I am sorry that he 


should waste his time on this hopeless 
attempt to recall the thrice-dead to 
life. Meanwhile, as I seem to be chained 
to the oar without hope of escape, let 
me say once more that I care nothing 
about triremes, but I do care very 
greatly about the right interpretation 
and use of evidence. 


W. W. TArRN. 


Inverness. 


ARCHAIC SCULPTURE IN BOEOTIA 


Frederick Randolph GRACE: Archaic 
Sculpture in Boeotia. (Harvard-Rad- 
cliffe Fine Arts Series.) Pp. vii+86; 
83 illustrations. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press (London: 
Milford), 1939. Cloth, $5 or 26s. 6d. 
net. 

ONE of the most useful activities of the 
Greek archaeological service has been 
the organization of local museums in 
what were the chief centres of Classical 
Greece. Local work can of course be 
studied in the National Museum at 
Athens, but the standard there of what 
constitutes a museum piece is naturally 
higher, and the grouping of the objects 
is not always based on locality. Though 
not quite a quarter of the admirable 
illustrations to Mr. Grace’s valuable 
study are of objects in the museum at 
Thebes, the book in its present form 
could hardly have been written if he 
had not had this local collection in its 
local setting to be the basis of his work, 
the principal themes of which are the 
finds of sculpture, mainly from the 
great Boeotian sanctuary at Mt. Ptoos, 
and the characteristic terra-cotta figur- 
ines from archaic Boeotian graves. 

The scope of the book is explained in 
the Introduction. It is a stylistic study 
of art in a district of strongly individual 
local character. But this individuality 
and provincialism must not be over- 
estimated. The conclusion reached is 
that in the case at any rate of archaic 
Greek sculpture the significant develop- 
ments were national, that there were 
no local schools of basic formal impor- 
tance, and that local peculiarities corre- 
spond not to the differences between 


the harmonies of several composers but 
rather to the varying interpretations 
of a number of conductors performing 
the same symphony. The Boeotian in- 
terpretations are those of a community 
that led a particularly severe and strenu- 
ous rural existence, very provincial in 
its limited self-sufficiency—the sort of 
existence pictured by Hesiod in the 
Works and Days. These views are de- 
veloped in chapters on (I) Late Geo- 
metric Terra Cottas, (II) Relief Pithoi, 
(III) ‘Bird-Faced’ Figurines, (IV) 
Figurines with Moulded Heads, and 
(V) Monumental Sculpture, this last 
and longest chapter starting with the 
discussion of two  seventh-century 
bronze statuettes. 

Perhaps the chief value of Mr. Grace’s 
study lies in the way he equates the 
monumental stone statues with the 
humble terra-cottas and traces the inner 
developments and external influences 
(Corinthian, Island Ionic, Attic) that 
moulded the successive phases of plastic 
art in Boeotia during the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.c. The statues indeed 
have been discussed by earlier writers, 
to whom Mr. Grace makes full acknow- 
ledgement, but the terra-cottas are here 
seriously treated for the first time. I 
can find little to criticize in this useful 
and well-produced volume. It makes 
a real contribution to the understand- 
ing of Boeotia. Perhaps on pp. 60~1 the 
writer overstresses the dourness and 
solemnity of the modern Theban; but 
he does well to emphasize the unchang- 
ing character of this most conservative 
of Greek cities. Life is hard and raw 
there (as it was in Hesiod’s Ascra), and 
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the rather grim and thin-lipped marble 
head from Mt. Ptoos (fig. 71) is well 
chosen by Mr. Grace as an early-sixth- 
century rendering of the eternal Boeo- 
tian. The female counterpart of this 
marble male is best seen perhaps in the 
contemporary terra-cotta figurine fig. 
31. If such were the faces that had 
watched over young Hesiod and his 
brother Perses it helps to explain how 
the one became a ploughman preacher 


and the other went to the bad. Inci- 
dentally this bringing together of figs. 
71 and 31 reminds me of one serious 
omission in the book. There is nowhere 
any indication of the size of the objects 
figured. And do the lists of Contents on 
p. vii and of Illustrations on pp. 85-6 
quite fill the place of the index which 
is nowhere to be found? 
P. N. URE. 


University of Reading. 


THE EMPEROR CLAUDIUS 


V. M. Scramuzza: The Emperor Clau- 
dius. Pp. viii-+-328; one map in end 
pocket. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press (London: Milford), 
1940. Cloth boards, $3.75 or 21s. 6d. 
net. 

THE author indicates that his purpose 

in writing this study was ‘not primarily 

to unearth new data on Claudius’ reign 
but to seek new light on the motives 
and principles that actuated his ad- 
ministration’, and he has succeeded 
well in his purpose. Over the last forty 
years or so there has been a distinct 
rise in Claudian stock, and scholars 
writing in various periodicals have been 
slowly building up the case for a revised 
estimate; but there was no generat 
summing-up. Then in 1931 came the 
small, but brilliant, sketch by Mr. 

Momigliano, and now we have this 

fuller volume. 

The first chapter deals with the 
sources. Here the author does a real 
service by pointing out the difference 
between the two pictures of Claudius 
that we get from Josephus, in the 
Jewish War and the Jewish Antiquities, 
and asking which is the more trust- 
worthy. Towards Tacitus S. is rather 
severe, and I find his judgements a 
little sweeping, just as I find the verdict 
on Suetonius that he is ‘always ready 
to sacrifice historical accuracy to stylis- 
tic virtuosity’ surprising ; but the great 
merit of this chapter is that it does 
discuss the authors fully. There follow 
chapters on the character of Claudius, 
the events leading to his accession, and 
his attitude towards the Alexandrian 
problems, the Secretariat, the Senate, 


and Roman citizenship. S. makes a 
good point, I think, when he shows that 
the Praetorians intended from the start 
to make Claudius princeps, in contrast 
to the ludicrous story that Suetonius 
has popularized, and he makes some 
judicious remarks about Claudius’ per- 
sonality ; he has a good explanation of 
the strong feeling against the freedmen 
secretaries of Claudius, and helps to 
correct the view generally taken that 
the last four years of the reign manifest 
a weakening of his powers. In fact in 
these chapters S. puts out continually 
suggestions and interpretations which 
are new and convincing, even though 
occasionally he does send down a bad 
ball, as e.g. over the trials of Valerius 
Asiaticus and of Statilius Taurus. His 
chapters on Claudius’ religious policy, 
where he counters Carcopino’s views, 
on the material welfare of the Empire, 
and on the Eastern Question seem to 
me exceptionally good. The only dis- 
appointing chapter is the final one 
about Britain, which falls far below the 
level of the rest of the book, and con- 
tains in the notes the surprising state- 
ment that at Winchester there was 
found ‘a small altar dedicated to the 
Italian, Gallic, German, and British 
mothers of the men engaged in the 
war’: let the reader look at CIL vii. 5 
and form his own conclusion. And 
‘corset’ seems hardly the correct 
translation for thorax. 

But these are minor blemishes, and 
the whole chapter has the air of an 
afterthought. The rest of the book will 
be very helpful towards a true and just 
portrait of Claudius ; for instance, there 
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is an admirable analysis of the em- 
peror’s style on pp. 130-1, showing how 
well it coheres with his mind and char- 
acter. S. seems to regard the strictures 
which Claudius passed on his immediate 
predecessors as evidencing ‘an ill-con- 
cealed desire to advertize his belief that 
he was a harder worker and a better 
ruler than either Tiberius or Gaius’. 


That may be so, but it was also essential 
that the new emperor should dissociate 
himself as soon and as clearly as possible 
from the disastrous policies of Gaius 
and from the unsocial seclusion of 
Tiberius. All in all, S. has produced 
a very useful piece of work. 
M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


THE CULT OF THE EMPEROR 


D. M. Prppipi: Recherches sur le culte 
am Pp. 206. (Institut Roumain 
d’Etudes Latines: Collection scienti- 
fique, No. 2.) Paris and Bucarest. 
Paper. 

Mr. Davin Pippipi is, or was—for 

there is an appalling uncertainty about 

the fate of many scholars nowadays in 

Rumania, and if the Iron Guard did 

not spare the veteran M. Iorga they can 

hardly have kept their hands off other 
prey—one of the most brilliant of the 
younger school of Classical scholars 
which has sprung up during the last 
twenty years. The renaissance of 

Classical studies in Rumania after the 

last war was due in large measure to the 

late Vasile Parvan, and we have to 
thank his inspiring influence for the 

Classical foundations and _ periodicals 

which Rumania possesses to-day. This 

present volume is one of a series in 
which we are promised studies on 

‘philologie juridique’ and on the au- 

thenticity of the Prometheus Vinctus. 

Pippidi himself has been a member of 

the Rumanian School at Rome and has 

also studied at Paris under Carcopino ; 
as a devoted pupil of that great master 
he has naturally turned his attention 
to Roman history and literature of the 
closing Republic and early Empire. 
The present book is a collection of 
studies, nearly all of which have ap- 
peared in French, Italian, or Rumanian 
periodicals, which are devoted mainly 
to elucidating the significance and 
development of the early cult of the 

Caesars ; an appendix, however, is con- 

cerned with determining more exactly 

the chronology of the Epistulae ex 

Ponto of Ovid. But the rest of them deal 

with that fascinating but as yet not 


well explored border-country wherein 
history, and religious feeling, and philo- 
logy, and literature meet and mingle, 
and in which a writer can turn for 
evidence now to a coin, now to a Gallic 
inscription, and now to a passage of 
Ovid. The first deals with the meaning 
of mumen when associated with Augus- 
tus, and ultimately, after ranging over 
a wide field, comes to the conclusion 
that mumen is more or less equivalent to 
genius. To myself, and to others, this 
conclusion is not convincing, but no 
one who has any interest in the litera- 
ture and the religious sentiment of the 
Augustan Age can fail to gain by read- 
ing through this very able study. The 
second essay deals with a newly dis- 
covered fragment of the Fast: Praene- 
stint, and puts forward the suggestion, 
which has won the support of most 
scholars, that the laureate entry of 
Tiberius after the subjugation of Pan- 
nonia took place on January 16 of 
9 B.c., and was followed on the next 
day, January 17, by Tiberius’ dedica- 
tion of the Ava Numinis Augusti. This 
suggestion he seems to me to have 
proved, though Professor Lily Ross 
Taylor still feels some misgivings about 
it, with which he deals in an appendix, 
Pp. 193-201. 

The third essay produces a very inter- 
esting study of the policy of Gaius 
(Caligula). Starting from a passage in 
Seneca, De tranquillitate animi, 14, 
which recounts the absolute calmness 
and heroism of the philosopher Canus 
in the face of the threats of Gaius, and 
of imminent death,' he draws the con- 


1 The passage runs: ‘nec iam procul erat 
tumulus in quo Caesari deo nostro fiebat coti- 
dianum sacrum,’ and it is a question of the exact 
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clusion that Gaius had instituted a daily 
offering to Divus Augustus before the 
Mausoleum, as part of his policy of 
exalting the prestige and divinity not 
only of Augustus but also of his whole 
family. Now this is quite possible, and 
it would certainly accord with Gaius’ 
general policy ; but the difficulty is that 
there is no mention of this innovation 
in any writer, even though Suetonius 
records many examples of Gaius’ pietas 
towards his divine ancestor. To my 
mind the suggestion, though interesting 
and possible, simply remains unproven. 
The fourth study arises out of the use 
of the words deus noster Caesar (refer- 
ring to Claudius) in Scribonius Largus, 
and the conclusions that have been 
drawn therefrom, by Jullian and Momi- 
gliano and (as M. Pippidi says so) my- 
self, about the gradual growth of 
flattery and court-language in this 
period: these conclusions he attacks. 
To this attack Jullian, secure in the 
Elysian Fields, can scarcely reply, but 
Mr. Momigliano, safe returned from the 
sunny beaches of the Isle of Man, will 
doubtless have something to say; I 
shall content myself with trying to 
counter one of the points brought for- 
ward by our author. It is this: the text 
which we have of Scribonius Largus 
depends on the copy of a manuscript, 
which no longer survives, made by Du 
Reuil in 1529; this copy can be shown 
to be imperfect in some respects, and 
Pippidi boldly suggests that Du Reuil 
misread the abbreviations he met, and 
that for deus noster Caesar we should 
read dominus noster Caesar, since the 


meaning to be attached to tumulus, Caesar deus 
noster, and coltidianum sacrum. 


abbreviations for deus and dominus are 
very alike. But, as Captain (or Pro- 
fessor) J. Enoch Powell pointed out to 
me, such a suggestion would mean that 
Du Reuil misread the abbreviations not 
once but three times, and not only 
when the words occurred in the same 
case, but in different ones (for Scri- 
bonius uses the phrase in the nomina- 
tive and dative and ablative). This is 
too hard on Du Reuil, and here again 
I must venture to regard this suggestion 
as unproven. But Pippidi does make 
a good case for the meaning of domus 
divina as being not ‘the sacred family’ 
or something similar but ‘the family of 
the divus’, and this seems to me a point. 

In the fifth essay Pippidi takes a 
passage from the Fasti of Ovid, in 
which Vesta claims that she snatched 
Julius Caesar away from his murderers, 
and makes this a text for an extremely 
interesting disquisition upon two fea- 
tures of Roman apotheosis. The first 
is the miraculous disappearance of the 
mortal man destined for divinity; the 
second, the stress laid upon the cult in 
the temple, and not at the tomb. Both 
features, he claims, aim at emphasizing 
the miraculous and divine element in 
apotheosis, in contrast to the rational 
and matter-of-fact way in which the 
Hellenistic world tended to regard the 
deification of its rulers. 

Even though one may not agree with 
all the conclusions to which Pippidi 
would lead us, the book is a brilliant 
and stimulating one, written in a 
pleasant and readable French, with 
some witty sallies; in fine a very useful 
performance. 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ROMAN COINAGE FROM ANTONINUS TO COMMODUS 


Harold MATTINGLY : Coins of the Roman 
Empire in the British Museum. Vol. 
IV. Antoninus Pius to Commodus. 
Pp. cc+964+6; 111 plates. London: 
British Museum, 1940. Cloth, £5 net. 

Mr. MATTINGLy’s catalogue of the 

Roman Imperial coins in the British 

Museum runs swiftly forward, like a 

great river: in the next volume that 


river will divide itself into a number of 
separate streams, but in the present 
volume we are presented with a single 
broad stream in full flood—the central 
coinage of Rome during two-thirds of 
the second century. It would be im- 
pertinent in a reviewer to comment 
upon the masterly and lucid manner in 
which this vast and complex mass of 
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material has been handled, for the 
earlier volumes left no doubt of M.’s 
sure touch, keen instinct, and per- 
suasively attractive style. But we may 
be permitted to pay an admiring tribute 
to a work with the publication of which 
two hundred years of the Imperial 
coinage have been delicately and skil- 
fully analysed. Twenty years ago the 
new science and the new method were 
in their infancy: now, as the result of 
M.’s work and example, they are a 
brilliant and indispensable element in 
Roman History. 

This volume is a large one—perhaps 
too large for convenient reference. But 
the 200 introductory pages are full of 
stimulating comment and suggestion: 
one wishes, indeed, that M.’s /ntroduc- 
tions could be published together in a 
separate volume, without the catalogue, 
for the use of students. Among more 
general questions, we note an important 
modification of the view previously held 
about the relative value of orichalcum 
(p. xvii), and a significant anticipation 
of possible discoveries waiting to be 
made with regard both to branch-mints 
working in the provinces (using dies 
sent out from Rome) and to the division 
of the mint of Rome into officinae—a 
division which is well attested from the 
middle of the third century onwards 
(p. xviii). It is probable that careful 
analysis of a hoard or hoards of the 
period would, as M. suggests, help to 
define this latter principle ; but it would 
also be clarified, in all probability, if the 
dies used in any one year were accurate- 
ly studied and correlated—a heavy task 
but not an impossible one. The archaeo- 
logist often has to work on the principle 
of the trial-trench: the numismatist 
may have to do likewise, and a ‘trial- 
trench’ of this kind could profitably be 
attempted, for example, in the Flavian 
period. 

A new view, of arresting interest, is 
put forward (p. xvii) with regard to the 
joint control of aes coinage “by the 
Senate and Emperor acting in collabora- 
tion. It is regulated by the Senate, but 
the ‘‘senatusconsulta” relating to it 
are proposed by the Emperor in virtue 
of his tribunician power or the special 


powers that were appended to it.’ M. 
appeals, in support of this view (in itself 
attractive), to the TR: P* XXIIII coinage 
of Tiberius, which he would prolong 
after the actual year A.D. 22/3, regarding 
the tribunician dating as that of the 
senatusconsultum ‘which regulated the 
coinage for some years ahead’. The 
general hypothesis may well prove to 
be correct, and a study of die-identities 
will perhaps confirm it: but its parti- 
cular application to the TR» P+ XXIiIIl 
coinage of Tiberius cannot be regarded 
as providing a very secure illustration, 
for, as the study of die-couplings tends 
increasingly to show, the coinage dated 
A.D. 22/3 consists of a large number of 
small and compact issues, which eco- 
nomy would surely compress within a 
relatively short period rather than 
string them out year by year. This, 
however, does not necessarily affect M.’s 
view in relation to the second century. 

The scientific and methodical inter- 
pretation of coin-types reaches its 
zenith in the present volume. Indeed, it 
may occasionally be wondered if more 
is read into them than the responsible 
second-century officials could have fore- 
seen. No serious historian can now deny 
the absolute justice of M.’s claims 
(stated explicitly in Vol. III, p. xxvii) 
that the Imperial coinage employed a 
wide variety of deliberately informative 
types, all of them strictly relevant in 
origin even if their exact interpreta- 
tion is to-day sometimes a matter for 
conjecture. Certainly, the Flavian and 
Trajanic periods are very clear illustra- 
tions of this usage. But ought not some 
allowance to be made for the gradual 
transformation of what was originally 
a deliberate and cleverly relevant choice 
of types into something less laboured, 
less necessary, and more habitual? It 
is common knowledge that opposition 
to the Principate declined during the 
second century, and that (temporarily, 
at least) the Princeps might be regarded 
as a sort of tpso facto synthesis of all 
virtues, as readers of Dio Chrysostom 
will recall. This was surely an age in 
which all good qualities, all functional 
‘virtues’, were automatically predi- 
cated of the Princeps—an age in which 
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the whole academic and rather hybrid 
system of Greco-Roman mythology was 
extensively employed as a kind of im- 
perial backcloth. The occasional diffi- 
culty confessed by M. (e.g. pp. 1, Ixviii) 
in the interpretation of types is almost 
certainly not his own fault, but that of 
an official to whom the selection of types 
was fast losing the piquancy which it 
had formerly possessed, and becoming 
something of an exercise as antiquarian 
as the types of Pius’ very medallions 
(pp. xciv ff.). All this, however, amounts 
to no more than a plea for a slight (and 
in itself significant) shifting of em- 
phasis. 

The volume as a whole mirrors faith- 


fully, and with a deep and sincere 
detachment, the spirit of the great 
Antonine dynasty. It does more, for it 
shows us beyond all doubt how the 
imperial government worked to express 
its ideals in a form which all could read. 
Historians and numismatists alike will 
be grateful for this very fine addition 
to a magnificent series—at once a com- 
mentary, a work of reference, and a 
most meticulous catalogue. It need 
scarcely be added that the generous 
collection of collotype plates is of the 
highest quality. 
C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


WARE SURVIVING FROM EARLY ROME 


Inez Scott RYBERG: An Archaeological 
Record of Rome from the Seventh to 
the Second Century B.C. Part I: 
pp. xiv+222. Part II: map, 54 
plates, and pp. 223-47 (General Index). 
(Studies and Documents, edited by 
K. and S. Lake, XIII.) London: 
Christophers (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press), 1940. 
Cloth, 35s. net. 

THE title of this work is magniloquent, 

and the only thing about it which can 

be easily criticized. It is a continuation 
of a long article in Memoirs of the 

American Academy in Rome, vol. vii, 

1929, pp. 7-118, entitled ‘Early Roman 

Traditions in the Light of Archaeology ’. 

In fact, the present monograph is a 

study of the objects found at Rome or 

near Rome, and of their relation to 
similar objects found in the neighbour- 
ing region or farther afield, which can 
be dated with probability to the cen- 
turies between the seventh and the 
second; and no one need turn to this 
study for topographical or architec- 
tural data such as we are accustomed 
to include in ‘Archaeology’ and to 
regard as the most important evidences. 

It is written under the influence of 

Tenney Frank and is dedicated to him ; 

and we can at once say that, within its 

field, once that field is defined, it is a 

most valuable contribution to know- 

ledge. Anyone familiar with the mu- 


seums of Rome and neighbouring sites, 
particularly such a medley as the 
Antiquarium, and with the difficulty of 
discovering from document or word of 
mouth the provenance of particular 
objects, or anything about them scienti- 
fically recorded, will realize that an 
attempt to date and correlate the frag- 
ments of terra-cotta and stone was 
necessary, was overdue, and was fraught 
with many difficulties. Without the 
power to check on the spot what the 
author records for us, we must for the 
time being accept her general conclu- 
sions as probable. She finds that in the 
Etruscan period of the seventh and 
sixth centuries Rome was ‘a peripheral 
point, an outpost rather than a center’, 
and that all her chief connexions were 
with her northern neighbours and parti- 
cularly with the Faliscan towns, and 
with Caere and Tarquinii. We remem- 
ber in this connexion that Propertius 
makes Vertumnus assert that he came 
from Volsinii, and that the god Vol- 
canus, identified by the Romans with 
fire, but worshipped with fish-scales, 
bears a name suggesting that he was 
once the god of Volci near the Etruscan 
coast. The impregnable site of old 
Falerii at its river-bend would make it 
more powerful in a primitive age than 
any settlement in the lower Tiber valley, 
and here and at the lucus Feroniae were 
markets where Rome obtained Etruscan 
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wares. When Rome threw off Etruria, 
the latter was declining, and Rome 
participated in the decline. There are 
signs of more relations with the South 
and with Greeks, but none of real 
prosperity, still less of luxury such as 
marked Campania and Magna Graecia. 
The legends of the frugal ancestors and 
of the virtues of the early republic are 
borne out by the evidence of the objects 
they used or had buried with them. At 
the end of the fourth century, when 
Ostia is re-founded and Campania over- 
run, the Appian Way built, and a new 
wall of Rome constructed of stone from 
conquered Veientine quarries, the main 
relation is still with the northern towns; 
original art is lacking. The author dis- 
cusses the Ficoroni cista made by 
Novius Plautius in Rome,! the best 
work surviving from the period, but 
leaves his place of origin in doubt. If 
he was a Roman, Rome was not behind 
Praeneste or Falerii in skill. But she 
concludes that ‘the political advance 
was made at the expense of the arts 
of peace such as was taking place at 
other centers in the neighbourhood’. 
In the third century, with southern 


1 NOVIOS PLAVTIOS MED ROMAI FECID. 


ART IN 


Pericle Ducati: L’Arte in Roma 
dalle Origini al Sec. VIII. (Storia di 
Roma, Vol. XXVI.) Pp. 500; 34 text- 
figures, 303 plates. Bologna: Cap- 
pelli, 1938. Paper, L.100. 

Tuis handsomely printed and gener- 

ously illustrated volume in the Storia 

di Roma traces the history of the arts in 

Rome from the ninth-century hut-urns 

of the Forum necropolis down to 

Byzantine paintings and mosaics of the 

sixth and seventh centuries of our era. 

Strictly speaking, the author is con- 

cerned only with monuments made in 

or near the city of Rome. But his title 
is not rigidly interpreted ; many works 
of probable or possible, but not certain, 

Roman provenance are discussed and 

figured, and there are copious refer- 


‘ences to comparative material drawn 


from other parts of Italy and from the 


Italy subdued, Campanian or Apulian 
styles predominate in pottery; but she 
notes that this is equally true of 
Etruria and the Faliscan district, so 
that Rome may again only share a 
fashion with her northern neighbours. 
In this century, however, Rome begins 
to influence Italic art, as is seen by 
imitations of subjects popular in Rome 
by artists at Praeneste and Cales. 
“Rome became a center of art in the 
real sense of the word only when, by 
virtue of her political position as mis- 
tress of Italy, Italic and Etruscan art 
merged into Roman.’ 

This is the barest summary of con- 
clusions, and it fits in well enough with 
the views of modern historians; but, 
as I have said, it cannot be adequately 
criticized in detail without access to a 
country unfortunately under a cloud. 
The plates are few because the data 
are few, but they are well reproduced ; 
there is a map; the documentation is 
full. The author lives in a country 
where such a publication can still 
appear, unperturbed and apparently 
unaffected by more recent history, in 
the year 1940. 

O. L. RICHMOND. 

University of Edinburgh. 


ROME 


provinces. The result is a very valuable 
conspectus of art in the Roman world 
extending from prehistoric down to 
late imperial times. Monuments of 
early, pre-Byzantine Christian art oc- 
cupy their rightful place alongside of 
the pagan contemporaries which they 
resemble so closely in style and motifs ; 
while the sections on ecclesiastical 
architecture are among the most inter- 
esting contributions to the later chap- 
ters of the book. It is satisfactory to 
find the ‘minor’ arts of gem-engraving 
and of medal- and coin-designing for 
once receiving their fair share of atten- 
tion as integral factors in the Kunst- 
geschichte of the Graeco-Roman world. 

The book is, as a whole, refreshingly 
free from that strained and perverted 
effort to exalt ‘Romanitas’ at the ex- 
pense of ‘Graecitas’ which so often 
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mars modern Italian studies of im- 
perial art. Both in the first part of the 
Appendix, ‘Note critiche’—a valuable 
sketch of the history of modern criti- 
cism from the publication of Wickhoff’s 
Wiener Genesis in 1895 down to works 
dated 1934—and throughout the main 
body of the text, art in Rome is viewed 
in its true perspective as Greek art in 
the service of the imperial idea. The 
formative influences of Hellenistic art 
on late Republican and Augustan art 
are never glossed over or explained 
away. ‘Graecitas’ is shown to be no 
cramping force but one which liberates 
and transforms into activity the poten- 
tialities of Italic ‘verism’ and Roman 
devotion to facts (ves). Even in the 
Trajanic age, when Roman content was 
most to the fore in art, Ducati will not 
allow us to forget the debt which 
‘Romanitas’ owed to ‘la lunga, assidua, 
benefica esperienza ellenistica’ (p. 203). 

A work of this bulk and scope will 
inevitably be exposed to constant 
cavilling over matters of detail. We 
must confine our comments to a few 
selected points. Recent excavations 
have proved that the temple of Venus 
Genetrix stood at one end, not in the 
centre, of Caesar’s Forum (CAH, x, 
plan facing p. 582) (p. 80). No notice 
is taken of Alfdldi’s convincing argu- 
ment (Rém. Mitt., 1937, 48 ff.) that the 
cuirass of the Prima Porta Augustus 
shows Luna, not Aurora, and Germania 
and Dacia, not Hispania and Gallia 
(pp. 126 ff.). The sarcophagus at Naples 
with figures of Muses, etc. (see my 
Hadrianic School, pl. 1, Lv1), must be 
dated, not as Augustan, but as Hadrian- 
ic, in view of its garland style (p. 133). 


‘The term ‘medaglione’ is sometimes 


loosely and incorrectly applied to 
ordinary sestertii (pp. 192, 205, tav. 
CXII, 2, 3a, 36). Tav. CxIII, 3 shows, 
not a seated Minerva of Domitian, but 
a seated Roma struck by Trajan. If 
it is admitted that the continuous 
narrative style may have reached Rome 


from the East (p. 205), why should 
Trajan’s Column be so categorically 
dissociated from Apollodorus of Damas- 
cus (pp. 210 ff.)? No reference is made 
to the attribution of the ‘Anaglypha 
Traiani’ to Hadrian, rather than to 
Trajan (Mélanges d’arch. et d’hist. xliv. 
154 ff.) (p. 212), or to the ascription of 
some of the panels of the Beneventum 
Arch to the first months of Hadrian’s 
principate (JDAI, xli. 94 ff.) (p. 215). 
The Lateran Niobe and Orestes sarco- 
phagi cannot accurately be described 
as displaying the continuous narrative 
style of Trajan’s Column (see my 
Hadrianic School, pp. 166 ff.) (p. 238). 
The account of Hadrianic paintings and 
mosaics might well have been enriched 
by reference to recent finds at Ostia and 
Isola Sacra (pp. 240 ff.). The Parabiago 
patera must be dated, not to the 
Antonine period, but to the latter half 
of the third century, as the figure of the 
Sun-god in his chariot shows the un- 
mistakable gesture of Sol Invictus 
(p. 264). The bronze medallion of 
Antoninus Pius with Cybele drawn by 
four lions as reverse-type is not ancient 
(tav. CLxx1, 1). The Melfi sarcophagus 
cannot be as late as Gallienus (p. 298) ; 
the coiffure of the girl on the lid is that 
of Faustina II and Lucilla (JDAI, 
XXviii. 277 ff.). The medallion obverse- 
portrait figured in tav. CCXxLv, 2 does 
not correspond with the bronze medal- 
lion reverse-type described on p. 353 f. 

Part II of the Appendix contains a 
useful bibliography. In section 3 we 
miss a reference to Mattingly and 
Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coinage, 
and to the first three volumes of the 
Catalogue of Coins of the Roman Empire 
in the British Museum. There is no 
mention in section 5 of Ashby’s Aque- 
ducts of Ancient Rome (1925). Section 7 
might have included Swindler’s Ancient 
Painting (1929), and section 9 Kém- 
stedt’s Vormittelalterliche Maleret (1929). 

JocELYN M. C. TOYNBEE. 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 


THE RELIGION OF THE AVERAGE GREEK 


M. P. Nitsson: Greek Popular Religion. 
Pp. xviii+ 166; 4o illustrations on 15 


plates. New York: Columbia Uni- 


versity Press (London: Milford), 1940. 
Cloth, $2.50 (16s. 6d. net). 
Tuts book is the first of the new series 
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of lectures on the history of religion, 
sponsored now by the American Council 
of Learned Societies. Despite its modest 
proportions, it will add to the deserved 
reputation of its author. It consists of 
seven chapters, or lectures, respectively 
dealing with The Countryside: Rural 
Customs and Festivals: The Religion of 
Eleusis: The House and the Family: 
The Cities and the Panegyreis: Legalism 
and Superstition; Hell: and Seers and 
Oracles. These trace classical Greek 
belief and practice from its inception 
in the simple village life of early times 
to the inevitable degenerascence which 
was at length brought about by the 
change to city-dwelling on the part of 
the most advanced and enlightened 
populations. Himself of yeoman stock, 
the author understands by inborn feel- 
ing as well as extensive learning the 
relation of men on the land to their 
gods. He therefore sees what happens 
and must happen when a simple and 
not very exalted cult, excellently suited 
to peasants and stock-breeders, accom- 
panies them through profound changes 
in their mode of living, and the further 
changes which take place as the for- 
tunes of their cities fluctuate. The basic 
idea is not, of course, new, but the 
freshness and reality of the treatment 
is a thing of which there have not been 
too many examples. Perhaps three 
salient points may be considered es- 
pecially deserving of mention: the in- 
sistence (p. 87) on the secularization of 
religion which came with elaborate 


urban ritual, which at the same time 
so exalted the principal gods as to make 
them lose touch with common needs; 
the recognition (pp. 111 ff.) of the pre- 
valence of superstition in comparatively 
early times; and the explanation (pp. 
134, 137) of the occasional persecution 
of physicists as due to the alarm of 
diviners who saw their craft threatened 
by the new learning. But good things 
are very numerous. P. 16 explains why 
Artemis is so largely a huntress; we 
hear mostly of upper-ciass religion, and 
the upper-class Greek, not least of 
Homer’s time, knew the countryside 
mostly as a place to hunt in. P. 39 
has a plausible reason why the laurel 
is Apollo’s tree; pp. 75-6 explain ad- 
mirably the difference between ancient 
and modern ideas of a holy spot. 
P. 94 concludes with a capital epigram 
on the state of belief in Athens about 
Aristophanes’ time, ‘the good Athenian 
citizens believed that they believed in 
the gods, but their belief was fading 
away’. P. 1o1 explains briefly and well 
the social importance of a zavypyupis 
and its relation to religion; p. 119 finds 
reasons for agreeing with Dieterich that 
the Greeks invented hell; and p. 127 
compares the ancient oracle (of the sort 
promulgated by Bakis and his kind) 
with the modern political leader or 
pamphlet. The reviewer finds very 
little to disagree with and much to 
praise and re-read. 
H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 


MUSAE ANGLICANAE 


Leicester BRADNER: Musae Anglicanae. 
A History of Anglo-Latin Poetry, 
1500-1925. Pp. xii+384. New York: 
Modern Language Association (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press), 1940. 
Cloth, 21s. 6d. net. 

THIS is a book that has long been 

wanted: and as the work is well done, 

it is much to be welcomed. The Ger- 
mans have the excellent (if rather 
lengthy) Geschichte der neulateinischen 

Literatur Deutschlands im sechszehnten 

Jahrhundert (which somewhat ominous- 

ly includes the Low Countries) of Georg 


Ellinger (Berlin, 1929-33), there have 
been innumerable works on the poets of 
the Italian Renaissance, and recently 
some interest has been shown in the 
Latin poets of Hungary and Portugal 
(e.g. Cayado) : but there has never been 
a complete survey of British poets 
writing in Latin from the Renaissance 
to the present day, though for the last 
three hundred years we have excelled 
in this art, the Dutch and the Italians 
coming a long way behind and the 
rest—except some good hymn-writers 
in France—nowhere. 
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I am a little sorry that Mr. Bradner 
did not push his inquiries farther back, 
and include the Middle Ages. Then, 
France was certainly supreme in Latin 
poetry, Italy second, and we and the 
Germans about tied for third place, 
especially if Cardinal Stephen Langton 
was indeed the author of the Golden 
Sequence, and the Dulcis Jesu memoria 
was, as I believe, the work of an 
Englishman! and not of St. Bernard: 
the Irish started magnificently, but 
stopped early. But I am grateful for 
what he has given us. He begins 
seriously with Thomas More and the 
humanists of the Tudor reigns, among 
whom I am glad to see considerable 
attention paid to Leland, and he rightly 
makes the point that the poets of this 
age (as of the ages before them) owe 
a good deal more to Ovid than to Virgil, 
and begin to be influenced by Petrarch. 
At this time begin the collections of 
poems written at the universities to 
celebrate important events in Church 
and State, and the deaths of members 
of the royal family, royal marriages, 
and royal visits. Horace begins to be 
studied and imitated, with especial 
success by William Gager and others 
from Westminster School, and the way 
is now open to Campion, the Michel- 
bornes, and Owen, and Catullus comes 
into the picture as a model. 

We now reach the British poet, 
writing in Latin, who was best known 
in foreign countries (better even than 
Milton), and of him Mr. Bradner well 
speaks as follows: 

The high-water mark of the Latin epigram in 
England is found in the work of John Owen 
(1564-1622) who, after taking a degree in civil law 
at New College in 1590, never practised law but 
turned to school-teaching. Although Owen was 
a contemporary of Campion and Stradling, he 
published nothing until 1607. With the appearance 
of his first volume in that year it became evident 
that a much stricter conception of the epigram had 
come into vogue. In Owen we find none of the 
miscellaneous short poems which characterized 
earlier collections. No longer is the influence of 
Martial forced into the background by the influ- 


1 When the literary remains of the deeply 
lamented Dom André Wilmart come to be pub- 
lished, I am told that we shall find a strong argu- 
ment to this effect: an English Cistercian, he 
thinks. 


ence of the amatory epigrams of Ovid and 
Catullus. Here at last we find a writer who has 
but one aim in view: to be a witty and satirical 
commentator on manners and morals. It is 
evident that he held before him the statement of 
Scaliger that the peculiar virtues of the epigram 
are brevity and wit, but he went beyond Scaliger 
in restricting so narrowly the field over which 
his wit should range. 


Owen’s works reached the intellectual 
classes in all European countries, 
though naturally often reprinted with- 
out the anti-papal epigrams: and as an 
example of their far dissemination I 
may mention that when in Peru just 
ten years ago I was buying some old 
church vestments in a_ second-hand 
shop, I saw on a shelf a shabby red 
volume labelled Oven. I pulled it 
down, and found an edition of Owen 
printed at Madrid in the eighteenth 
century: it is now in the University 
Library at Cambridge. 

An excellent notice of Crashaw now 
leads us on to Milton, our greatest 
Latin poet (though I am often sur- 
prised to see how few of my friends own 
a copy of W. MacKellar’s 1930 edition). 
Here again the treatment is adequate, 
and the poems are carefully analysed, 
especially the Mansus, the Epitaphium 
Damonts, and the Ad Roustum, the last 
of which has perhaps been sometimes 
undeservedly obscured by some metri- 
cal difficulties: it is really a Greek ode 
written in Latin. This chapter deserves 
the highest praise. 

And so, in my opinion, does the next 
section. I know about Buchanan, and 
I have browsed often enough in the 
Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum; but here 
for the first time, if I am not mistaken, 
we have a systematic description and 
catalogue of the Scottish Latin-writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies: I had not previously realized 
how much was owed to the liberal and 
enlightened patronage of Sir John Scot 
of Scotstarvet. These eighty pages 
have introduced to me many new 
literary riches. 

I fear that I have left myself little 
space for a description of the rest of 
this admirable book. We come now to 
Addison and the collections of Univer- 
sity poems, and there is a good account 
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of Vincent Bourne, another great glory 
of Westminster and Cambridge, who 
can really be ranked with the classics ; 
and then to the age of Musae Etonenses, 
Arundines Cami, and Sabrinae Corolla. 
Landor has as good a mention as he 
deserves: Calverley is not. neglected, 
and one living scholar (Mr. A. B. 
Ramsay) is justly praised. I should 
have liked to see some mention of the 


Latin poems of the fourth Lord Lyttel- 
ton, of Gladstone’s translation of Rock 
of Ages, of the Latin poems of the 
physician Sir Henry Halford, and of 
Lucretilis, But these are small omissions 
in this really excellent work.! 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 
1 In three places correct Sabrina to Sabrinae: 


on p. 299 numismato to numismate: on pp. 299 
and 370 annuo to aureo. 


SOME SCHOOL-BOOKS 


E. C. Krennepy: Four Latin Authors. 
Pp. xi+229. (Cambridge Elementary 
Classics.) | Cambridge: University 
Press, 1940. Cloth, 3s. (with vocabu- 
lary). 

D. E. LIMEBEER: The Greeks and the 
Romans. Part I: The Greeks. Pp. 
xii+ 144; 4 plates, 37 figures, 15 maps. 
Part II: The Romans. Pp. xii+158; 
4 plates, 35 figures, 12 maps. Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1940. Cloth, 
2s. od. each. 

Mr. KENNEDY’s four Latin authors are 

Caesar, Virgil, Livy, and Ovid, and the 

pupils for whom this reader is intended 

are those ‘in the School Certificate year 
and the year preceding it’. The authors 
are represented as follows: Caesar by 

Civil War, ii. 17-end, Virgil by the 

episode of Nisus and Euryalus from 

Aeneid ix, and the Orpheus and Eury- 

dice passage in Georgic iv, Livy by 

Book ii. 3-15, and Ovid by eight pas- 

sages of elegiacs amounting in all to 

about 450 lines. There is a brief intro- 
duction to the work of each author, and 

a vocabulary. Mr. Kennedy’s notes are 

short and mainly intended to help the 

reader to hammer out the construe, 
leaving it to the teacher to give a fuller 
explanation of syntactical problems and 
questions arising out of the subject- 
matter when the passage is taken in 
school. This is not to say that syntax 
and subject-matter are ignored in the 
notes: on the contrary, they are often 
well dealt with, but where Mr. Kennedy 
enters into a comparatively full ex- 
planation he is not always a safe guide. 

His readers will not thank him for the 

following note on Virgil, ,Georgic iv. 

414: ‘videris is perfect subjunctive in 

“virtual Oratio Obliqua’”’, depending 


on dum’ (sic); nor for that on Ovid, 
Rem. Am. 220, where they are told that 
at the Allia in 390 the Romans were 
defeated by the Sabines. 

Miss Limebeer’s two volumes are 
remarkably successful not only in 
giving a capable outline of Greek and 
Roman history for beginners, but also 
in suggesting why that history is worth 
studying. This she achieves by finding 
space within the modest compass which 
she has set herself for chapters on such 
subjects as The Greek Drama, Philo- 
sophy and Medicine, Roman Religion, 
Virgil, and St. Paul, as well as by an 
excellent choice of illustrations admir- 
ably reproduced and by judiciously 
chosen quotations (in translation) from 
the ancient authors. Where so much is 
so well done it may seem ungrateful 
to criticize, but it may be suggested 
that even beginners should be given 
a clearer idea than they can get from 
these volumes of the weaknesses and 
failures of ancient society as well as of 
its successes and its splendid achieve- 
ments, while it might have been more 
emphatically brought out that Greek 
history does not end with the loss of 
Greek political freedom. On p. 121 of 
the second volume the statement that 
the cities and towns of the Empire 
‘were expected to pay tribute to Rome’ 
gives perhaps an unintended impression, 
and it is a pity that in one of her few 
quotations in Latin Miss Limebeer mis- 
quotes Horace (p. 65). But these are 
trifling blemishes upon an excellent work 
which deserves to meet with a grateful 
welcome from those who teach ancient 
history to the younger pupils in schools. 

D. S. COLMAN. 


The Schools, Shrewsbury. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


William C. Kirk, Jr.: Fire in the Cosmological 
Speculations of Heracleitus. Pp. 60. (Princeton 
Dissertation.) Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Company, 1940. Paper. 

Mr. Kirk confines himself to the four passages 

which apparently quote H.’s own words, Clem. 

Strom. 5. 104 (30-1 Diels), Plut. De E 388D (go), 

Hipp. Ref. 9. 10 (123), Max. Tyr. 41. 4 (76). The 

conclusions reached by this very conservative 

method are sensible and not revolutionary. Mr. 

Kirk agrees with Burnet in rejecting the éxz¥pwars 

and in his interpretation of the zpnoryp, and in 

finding in the first passage the three broad divi- 

sions of the world, heavens, sea, and earth. There 

are some good remarks on the narrow sense in 
which fire may be called divine, and on the 

anachronism of attempting to distinguish in H. 

the material from the immaterial, and Mr. Kirk 

concludes that fire ‘judges’ all things in the sense 
of providing a standard of value, and interprets 
in this sense the xpvood xpypara Kal xpnudtwr 
xpvads fragment. This seems less satisfactory than 
the more obvious idea of exchange in equilibrium 
hinted at by pérpa kai 

pérpa. There is one mistranslation: xepavvov 76 

mip Aéywv 76 aidvov must mean ‘calling the ever- 

lasting fire thunderbolt’, not ‘calling the thunder- 
bolt everlasting fire’. 

Max. Tyr. is considered possibly a paraphrase, 
and compared to the similar passages of Plut. 
392 C (not quoted), and Marc. Aur. 4. 46. The dis- 
crepancy between them is solved by the ingenious 
idea, founded on Clem. Strom. 6. 16, and Aristot. 
De an. 405% 25 (‘H. ri elvai that 
H. equated such terms as zdp, mvedpa, and 
that the identification of wvedya as ‘breath’ led 
to the intrusion of air into a cycle of which the 
original stages, as in Diels, fr. 31, are fire, water, 
earth. But it may equally have arisen from the 
popularity of the four Empedoclean elements. 

The appendix examines the chief doxographical 
passages, and shows that, when later accretions 
are removed, the residuum is in harmony with the 
interpretations given. On p. 38 there is a consider- 
able omission in the transcription of Diog. Laert. 

W. HamILTon. 

Eton College, Windsor. 


C. R. THompson: The Translations of Lucian by 
Erasmus and St. Thomas More: Pp. 52. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University, 1940. Paper. 

Tuis essay, of which the gist had previously been 

published in the Revue belge de philologie et d’his- 

toire, was hardly of sufficient importance to be 
reissued in another form. Mr. Thompson has 
evidently put in some hard work, but the subject 
is not fruitful. The only substantial points are 
that both Erasmus and More, who were close 
friends, were in their youth attracted by Lucian’s 
ironical and satirical outlook and chose to practise 
their new-won Greek by translating some of his 
work into Latin ; and that the resulting familiarity 
with Lucian’s manner and matter contributed 


something to Erasmus’s Moriae Encomium and to 
More’s Utopia. Adverse criticism or possibly a 
change of heart made both regret their early 
publications, but Lucian exercised some formative 
influence on them even if he was discarded and 
disapproved in their maturer years. 
R. M. RATTENBURY. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Campbell BoNNER: The Homily on the Passion by 
Melito Bishop of Sardis with some fragments of 
the Apocryphal Ezekiel. Pp. x+202; 2 plates. 
(Studies and Documents, edited by K. and S. 
Lake, XII.) London: Christophers, 1940. 
Paper, 20s. net. 

TuIs volume completes the publication of a 

papyrus codex whose leaves are divided between 


-the University of Michigan and Mr. Chester 


Beatty. The codex contains chapters from the 
Book of Enoch (already published by Professor 
Bonner and noticed in C.R. lii. 84), the Homily on 
the Passion by Melito, and some fragments of an 
apocryphal book. These last need not detain us: 
they belong to the irritating sort of archaeological 
discoveries that multiply problems which they do 
not help to solve. Melito’s sermon is much more 
interesting. Complete it probably ran to 4,100-4,200 
words, and almost all of it is preserved. The 
identification seems certain, and that means that 
we have a document that can stand alongside the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus and the other 
scanty relics of second-century Christian worship. 

The present edition is on the same lines as that 
of the Enoch chapters. There is an introduction 
of 82 pages followed by the text, which is presented 
in diplomatic transcript and in critical edition on 
opposite pages, and accompanied by commentary. 
The text is followed by a translation and there is 
a full index verborum (a separate one for the 
apocryphal fragments). The work has been done 
with great skill and care. Judged by the facsimile 
the transcription is accurate. The introduction 
is very full and informative, and raises many 
interesting questions. The commentary gives 
clear and adequate information about the actual 
readings of the papyrus where it is legible, and 
about the possible supplements where it is not. 
Explanatory notes are excellent and there are 
few places where one is inclined to differ from the 
editor. 

The text supplies some lexical novelties: 
imépooxos ‘with a suckling calf’ and xaréAeos 
‘pity’, for example. It is the earliest extant 
example of ‘stylized Christian oratory’ and, as 
Professor Bonner has noted, its discovery makes 
necessary some qualification of Norden’s state- 
ments on the subject in Antike Kunstprosa. The 
homily throws no direct light on the obscure 
problem of Quartodecimanism; but occasional 
remarks in the text may perhaps yield some clues. 

Professor Bonner is to be gratefully congratu- 
lated on this admirable editio princeps. 

T. W. MANSON. 


University of Manchester. 
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George Occ : The Chronology of the Public Ministry 
of Jesus. Pp. x+339. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1940. Cloth, 15s. net. 


Tus book is in four parts treating of (i) the dura- 
tion of the Ministry, (ii) its commencement, (iii) 
its end, and (iv) the chronological outline of the 
whole. It shows a thorough knowledge of the 
relevant literature, sound judgement, and remark- 
able powers of exposition. It is not too much to 
say that Dr. Ogg makes chronology not only 
intelligible—there are singularly few obscure 
passages in the book—but also interesting, even 
fascinating. 

In Part I the author discusses the relevant 
Gospel statements and reviews the opinions held 
by the Fathers. Part II is devoted to a thorough 
examination of the two texts: John ii. 20 and 
Luke iii. 1-2. The conclusion is reached that the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius, the time of the opening 
of John the Baptist’s prophetic activity, was in 
Jewish reckoning A.D. 28 (Nisan 1)-A.D. 29. The 
first Passover of the Ministry of Jesus then does 
not fall earlier than A.D. 29. In Part III, after a 
careful sifting of the evidence, the conclusion is 
reached that the Johannine dating of the Cruci- 
fixion (Nisan 14) is to be preferred to the Synoptic 
(Nisan 15), and that the year was probably A.D. 33. 
Here Dr. Ogg accepts the results reached by the 
late Dr. Fotheringham giving the date of the death 
of Jesus as A.D. 33 Nisan 14 = A.D. 33 April 3. 

On this basis a chronological outline is proposed 
in Part IV. All suggestions for rearrangements of 
the text of the Fourth Gospel are rejected, and 
the following equations are made: 

John ii. 13: 

Jesus in Jerusalem = A.D. 30 Passover. 
John iv. 35: 

Jesus in Samaria == A.D. 30 Dec.-A.D. 31 Jan. 
John v. 1: 

Jesus in Jerusalem = A.D. 31 Tabernacles. 
John vi. 4: 

Feeding of the 5,000 = A.D. 32 Passover time. 
John vii. 2: 

Jesus in Jerusalem = A.D. 32 Tabernacles. 
John x. 22: 

Jesus in Jerusalem = A.D. 32 Dedication. 

Crucifixion = A.D. 33 Passover. 

The Galilean Ministry described in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and there represented as lasting about 
one year, is fitted into this scheme between Taber- 
nacles of 31 and Tabernacles of 32. It is a simple 
and attractive solution of the problems, especially 
if we accept the proposed dates for the beginning 
of John’s prophetic activity and for the Crucifixion, 
as I think we must. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Ogg’s work will be fully discussed. Whatever the 
outcome of the discussion may be, there will, I 
think, be no doubt that he has given us an account 
of the matter so clear and complete that it is not 
likely to be superseded for many a long day. 
T. W. MANson. 
University of Manchester. 


Chronicle of John Malalas, Books VIII-XVIII. 
Translated from the Church Slavonic by M. 
SPINKA in collaboration with G. DowNEy. Pp. 


vi+150. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
(Cambridge: University Press), 1940. Cloth, 9s. 
net. 


V. M. IstRIn edited the text from which this 
translation was made. His edition came out in 
various Russian publications, so is very difficult 
to use or to get complete. Malalas has only one 
Greek manuscript (in the Bodleian) and some 
fragments, so there were great hopes that the 
Slavonic would be helpful. Actually it is a very 
inaccurate series of excerpts at second or third 
hand and contributes hardly anything of value. 
The translation seems all right, but it would have 
been a help if when the Slavonic word is corrupt or 
doubtful it had always been given in the notes, 
though it is amusing to try and guess what it 
may have been. It is a long way from the Slavonic 
Malalas to the interests of a classical scholar. 
Eis H. MInns. 
Cambridge. 


L. J. D. RicHarpson: Facilis lactura Sepulcri. 
(Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. 
XLVI, Sect. C, No. 2.) Pp. 17. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis & Co., 1940. Paper, rs. net. 

sic 0 sic positum affati discedite corpus ; 

ipse manu mortem inueniam: miserebitur hostis 

exuuiasque petet. facilis iactura sepulcri. 
(Aeneid, ii. 644-6) 

THIs paper is a full and interesting discussion of 

these lines. Mr. Richardson summarily rejects the 

interpretation ‘the loss of burial is easily borne’ 
as an incredible blasphemy in the mouth of the 
pious Anchises. The words must be of personal not 
general application. Mr. Richardson shows that 

Henry’s solution, namely that Anchises, branded 

long before by Juppiter’s lightning, lingered on 

‘hated by the gods, despised by men, and un- 

worthy even of a sepulchre’, is inconsistent with 

the active and honoured part he plays in the 

Aeneid. His own view is that Anchises means 

‘I can easily give up my burial’: he gives up a 

public funeral for certain, but the formal handful 

of earth only contingently, for any passer-by, per- 
haps even the pitying foe, may perform that act. 

Aeneas and his companions will already have 

performed the first stages of the funeral rites 

(positum affati corpus) ; someone else will probably 

do the rest. This interpretation is supported by 

a good lexicographical study which shows that 

the word iactura has predominantly an active 

force (whence iacturam facio), although in Silver 

Latin it comes to mean ‘passive loss’ and in 

particular ‘bereavement’. 

I am not convinced that Anchises’ words can 
mean ‘I can easily give up my burial, because I am 
probably not giving it up at all’. He must, I 
believe, have expected that if he were killed 
fighting he would lie unburied, and anticipates 
this very objection to that course by declaring 
that he could easily forgo burial. He would not 
be the last man to minimize to those he would 
save the cost of the sacrifice he offers. But 
Mr. Richardson’s paper well repays reading. 

F. H. SANDBACH. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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L. A. A. Joual: De magistraat Ausonius. Pp. 282. 
Nijmegen: Berkhout, 1938. Paper. 


Tuis is a large book on a subject of which we know 
unfortunately little. In A.D. 365 the poet Ausonius, 
after having taught rhetoric at Bordeaux for 
thirty years, was appointed tutor to the young 
Gratian, the emperor Valentinian’s son. He sub- 
sequently rose to the most important offices and 
to great influence in the state; at one time he and 
his protégés controlled a large part of the highest 
administration. This puzzling career is clearly of 
considerable historical interest. Dr. Jouai gives 
a valuable, though far too extensive, review of the 
work done by scholars like Jullian, Seeck, Schenk], 
Stein, and others. In four long chapters he pre- 
sents the material for Ausonius the rhetor, the 
courtier, quaestor, prefect, and consul. A large 
bibliography, a comprehensive index, and a sum- 
mary in French close the book. But, alas, there 
seems hardly one point where the scanty material 
allows for more than a hypothetical solution, if 
for that. Dr. Jouai tries to draw the figure of the 
magistrate Ausonius against the historical back- 
ground of his time, and the sections dealing with 
the general history of Valentinian and Gratian 
make interesting reading. One of the two factors, 
however, needed for such a picture is wanting, 
viz. a clear understanding of Ausonius as a politi- 
cian. At the end we are left wondering how the 
politician replaced the professor of rhetoric once 
he got beyond the Quaestura Sacri Palatii, which 
was oftener than not filled by rhetors. Except for 
one disputable point, we do not even know what 
political actions can be ascribed to Ausonius, 
what his political views were, or, in fact, whether 
he had any. But the whole problem of the rhetor 
and politician in later Roman history is an inter- 
esting one, and well deserves a new treatment on 
a broader historical basis. 


K. O. BRINK. 


Oxford. 


Edmund Hunt: Iohannis Dominici Lucula Noctis. 
Pp. xxxi+432. Notre Dame, Indiana: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame (London: Quaritch), 1940. 
Paper, $4 (cloth, 4.50). 

Tuis edition of the Lucula Noctis (first published 

by Remi Coulon in 1908) is based upon the manu- 

script, now in the University Library of Chicago, 
which has been shown by Professor B. L. Ullman 
to be the copy actually sent by the author to 

Coluccio Salutati, the famous humanist and 

Chancellor of Florence. Mr. Hunt discusses in his 

introduction the view of earlier scholars that the 

Lucula Noctis was a reply to Salutati’s De fato 

et fortuna, and rejects it in favour of the theory 

that it was an answer to a letter written by 

Giovanni da Samminiato to Angelo Corbinelli 

warning him against wasting his time on the study 

of the Classics: Corbinelli, unable to refute 

Giovanni himself, sent the letter to his master 

Salutati, who in a letter to Giovanni summarized 

the earlier humanist position, taken up by 

Petrarch and Boccaccio, that the study of the 

Classics, so far from undermining the Christian 

faith, actually supported it. The Lucula Noctis 

was, so to speak, the official reply to the humanist 
champion and was written by Iohannes Dominici, 
one of the most famous of the Dominicans and 
later Archbishop of Ragusa. The work first sets 
out very fully and fairly in twelve chapters the 
arguments employed by the humanists and pro- 
ceeds to refute them in thirty-three chapters. The 
dispute was complicated by the metaphysical 
question of the superiority of the intellect over the 
will, which Johannes Dominici upheld (c. 37) and 

Coluccio Salutati denied. It is satisfactory to have 

a complete and reijiable text of this work, so im- 

portant for a full understanding of the intellectual 

position both of the earlier humanists and of their 
opponents. Most of the references in the text have 
been identified by Mr. Hunt, who also appends the 
readings of the other two manuscripts. 
R. M. HENRY. 
University of St. Andrews. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
XXXVI. 1: JANUARY 1941 


G. Bonfante, The Name of the Phoenicians: the 
®oivxes were Illyrian, as is the formation of the 
name ®owix-y; Cadmus came from Epirus, not 
from Syria, and so did the first ‘Phoenician’ 
colonists in Sicily (Thuc. vi. 2. 6). W. L. Wester- 
mann, Tuscus the Prefect and the Veterans in 
Egypt: compares P. Yale 1528 (in which, 1. 5, he 
proposes [7d]pa[y]ua for Welles’s [7]p4[y]ua) with 
P. Fouad I. 21, and concludes that they are 
accounts of the same incident, one official, the 
other written from memory. A. E. Pappano, 
Agrippa Postumus: a biography. C. P. Bill, 
Lecythizing: examines the metaphorical uses of 


Ajxvbos, AnxvOilew, adroAjKvfos, etc. (and am- 
pullae, -or); all refer to sound—the BopBos pro- 
duced by blowing across the mouth of a Ajxvbos. 
P. Friedlander finds a quotation from Pindar, 
Paean vii. 13 ff., in Plato, Phaedrus, 245 a. E. M. 
Sanford, The Battle of Gods and Giants: discusses 
the ethical and political symbolism of the motif. 
A. D. Fraser, The Ithacan Cave of the Odyssey: 
previous identifications in Ithaca have been un- 
convincing ; a better is to be found in Cephalonia. 
F. M. Combellack on JI. i. 219 argues for taking 
oxée xeipa as ‘placed his hand’. H. A. Sanders 
suggests readings in P. Aberdeen 61. B. M. Marti 
cites three new glosses from Valla from Arnulfus’ 
commentary on Lucan. C. Murley on Theocr. 
xxv. 277 takes avdvois of the lion’s 
claws. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of The CLasstcaL REVIEW. 
Sirs, 

In the review (C.R. liv. 215) of Dr. Watkins’s 
dissertation dealing with paragraph divisions in 
Horace’s Epistles complaint is registered that in 
a chronological list of over 300 editions of Horace 
Bentley’s does not appear. The reason for this 
apparent omission is that the Bibliography 
(pp. 126-34) listed only editions which indicated 
paragraphs, a practice which Bentley did not 
employ, as is expressly mentioned on p. I1. 


Moreover, on p. 11 f. appears a long list of edi- 
tions which resemble Bentley’s in this particular, 
all briefly differentiated by their numbers in the 
Mills College check list, Bentley’s being No. 420. 
The reason for this shorthand citation of editions 
whose testimony is purely negative should be 
obvious to all, but is nevertheless expressly stated 
in the context. 


Roy C. FLICKINGER. 


University of Iowa. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 


*** Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also 
published separately. 


Barnard (A. S. C.) Imperitis. Pp. viii+107. 
London: G. Bell & Sons, 1941. Limp cloth, 2s. 

Chilver (G. E. F.) Cisalpine Gaul. Social and 
economic history from 49 B.C. to the death of 
Trajan. Pp. vi+235; 2 maps. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1941. Cloth, 17s. 6d. net. 

Clark (K. W.) Eight American Praxapostoloi. 
Pp. iv+204; 8 plates. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press (Cambridge: University Press), 
1941. Cloth, 12s. net. 

Dissertationes Pannonicae. Ser. I, Fasc. 1: In- 
scriptiones extra fines Pannoniae Daciaeque 
repertae ad res earundem provinciarum perti- 
nentes, quas collegit adnotationibusque in- 
struxit A. Dobé. Editio Il emendatior. Pp. 138. 
Ser. I, Fasc. 11: Die Legaten von Moesien, von 
A. Stein. Pp. 138. Ser. II, Fasc. 16: A. Dobé: 
Publicum portorium [Illyrici; Documenti e 
commentario. Pp. 143-94. Budapest VIII, 
Muzeum Kérit 6-8 (Leipzig: Harrassowitz), 
1940. Paper, Pengo 15, 15, 4. 

Durham University Journal, Vol. XXXIII (New 
Series, Vol. II), Nos. 1-3. December 1940, 
March 1941. 

Fritz (K. von) Pythagorean Politics in Southern 
Italy. An Analysis of the Sources. Pp. xi+ 113. 
New York: Columbia University Press (London: 
Milford), 1940. Cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 

Healey (C. 0.) First Year Latin Reader. Pp. 128; 
illustrations. London: Longmans, 1941. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Hesperia. Journal of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. Vol. X: No.1. Pp. 
I-92; 37 figures. No. 2. Pp. 93-192; figures 
and plates. Princeton, N.J.: American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, 1941. Paper. 


Linforth (I. M.) The Arts of Orpheus. Pp. xx+ 
370. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press (London: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press), 1941. Cloth, $3.50. 

Marsh (E.) The Odes of Horace. Translated into 
English Verse. Pp. xiv-+182. London: Mac- 
millan, 1941. Cloth, 6s. net. 

Murray (G.) Sophocles, The Antigone. Trans- 
lated into English rhyming verse with Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Pp. 95. London: George Allen 
& Unwin, 1941. Cloth, 3s. (paper, 2s.) net. 

Robinson (C. E.) Romani. A reader for the third 
stage of Latin. Pp. vi+125. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1941. Cloth, 2s. 9d. 

Spinka (M.) and Downey (G.) Chronicle of John 
Malalas, Books VIII-XVIII. Translated from 
the Church Slavonic by M. S. in collaboration 
with G.D. Pp. vi+150. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press (Cambridge: University Press), 
1940. Cloth, gs. 

Stanford (W. B.) Classical Scholarship in Trinity 
College, Dublin, since the Foundation. Pp. 24. 
(Reprinted from Hermathena, Vol. LVII, May 
1941.) Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. Paper, 6d. 

Teggart (F. J.) Rome and China. A Study of 
Correlations of Historical Events. Pp. xvii+ 
283; 14 maps. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press (Cambridge: University Press), 
1939. Cloth, 18s. net. 

Thomson (G.) Aéschylus and Athens. A study in 
the social origins of drama. Pp. xii+476; 5 
drawings, 2 maps. London: Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1941. Cloth, 21s. 

Weiss (R.) Humanism in England During the 
Fifteenth Century. Pp. xxiii+190. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1941. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
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INDEX 


I. GENERAL INDEX 


aes coinage, 94 

Aion (in Nonnus), 55 

American Philological Association, gift from, 57; 

article with attributive participle in Greek, 85. 
Transactions of (LXX) summarized, 54 

Austin (R. G.) on Geary’s Pelican Pie, 51 

Barrett’s Boethius, 88 

Bataille’s Les Papyrus Fouad I (nos. 1-89), 34 

Beare (W.) on Buck’s A Chronology of the Plays of 
Plautus, 86 

Bell (H. I.) on Bataille’s Les Papyrus Fouad I (nos. 
1-89), 34 

Bjérck’s HN AIAAZKQN, 85 

Bonner’s The Homily on the Passion by Melito, Bishop 
of Savdis, 101 

BOOKS RECEIVED, 55, 104 

Bradner’s Musae Anglicanae, 98 

Brink (K. O.) on Jouai’s De Magistraat Ausonius, 
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Buck’s A Chronology of the Plays of Plautus, 86 

caesura in Latin Sapphics, 71; between parts of 
compounds, 72 

Campbell (A. Y.) The background of Valerius Flaccus 
I 10: 25 

Cary and Haarhoff’s Life and Thought in the Greek 
and Roman World, 40 

Charlesworth (M. P.) on Frank’s An Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome (V and Index), 46, On 
Scramuzza’s The Emperor Claudius, 91. On Pip- 
pidi’s Recherches sur le culte impérial, 92 

Classical Association, meeting of, 57 

Classical Philology summarized (XXXV. 4), 54; 
(XXXVI. 1), 103 

Colman (D.S.) on Kennedy’s Four Latin Authors and 
Limebeer’s The Greeks and the Romans, 100 

Cornford’s Plato and Parmenides, 76 

Cuttle (W. L.) on Payne’s Perachora, 41 

Daube’s Zu den Rechtsproblemen in Aischylos’ Aga- 
memnon, 30 

Dawkins (R. M.) on Hill’s A History of Cyprus (I), 45 

Dewing’s Procopius (VII), 79 

Ducati’s L’ Arte in Roma, 96 

Durham University Journal (II 1, 2), 58 

Epimenides of Crete, 58 

Forbes (P. B. R.) on Lejeune’s Observations sur la 
langue des actes d’affranchissement delphiques, 52 

Fordyce (C. J.) on Havelock’s The Lyric Genius of 
Catullus, 36 

Forster (E. S.) on Macurdy’s The Quality of Mercy, 
31. On Wallace’s Asklepiades of Samos, 33 

Frank’s An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (V 
and Index), 46 

Frazer (J. G.), obituary notice of, 57 

Gaselee (S.) on Bradner’s Musae Anglicanae, 98 

Geary’s Pelican Pie, 51 

Giles (A. F.) on Cary and Haarhoft’s Life and Thought 
in the Gveck and Roman World, 40 

Gomme (A. W.) JG i? 296 and the dates of TA 
TIOTEIAEATIKA, 59 


: Grace’s Archaic Sculpture in Boeotia, 90 


Gray’s Foundations of Language, 38 

Gulick’s Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists (VII), 78 

Haarhoff and Cary’s Life and Thought in the Greek 
and Roman World, 40 

Hamilton (W.) on Kirk’s Fire in the Cosmological 
Speculations of Heracleitus, 101 

Harrison (E.) Interlinear hiatus in Greek tragic 
trimeters, 22. On Liddell and Scott’s Greek- 


English Lexicon (ninth edition, part 10), 28. On 

Gulick’s Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists (VII), 78 
Havelock’s The Lyric Genius of Catullus, 36 
Heichelheim’s Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum (IV i), 
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Henry (R. M.) on Barrett’s Boethius, 88. On Hunt's 
Iohannis Dominici Lucula Noctis, 103 

Hermathena (LVI) summarized, 53 

Hesperia (X 1), 59 

hiatus (interlinear) in Greek tragic trimeters, 22 

Hill’s A History of Cyprus (1), 45 

Hunt’s Iohannis Dominici Lucula Noctis, 103 

iactura, 102 

Jones (H. Stuart) The making of a lexicon, 1 

Jones’s (A. H. M.) The Greek City from Alexander to 
Justinian, 43 

Jouai’s De Magistraat Ausonius, 103 

Kelly’s Sancti Ambrosii Liber de consolatione Valen- 
tiniani, 53 

Kendrick’s Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. goo, 48 

Kennedy’s Four Latin Authors, 100 

Kirk’s Fire in the Cosmological Speculations of Hera- 
cleitus, 101 

Kitto (H. D. F.) on Philippson’s Griechische Gottheiten 
in thren Landschaften, 49 

Legg’s Novum Testamentum Graece: Evangelium 
secundum Matthaeum, 34 

Lejeune’s Observations sur la langue des actes d’affran- 
chissement delphiques, 52 

Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon (ninth 
edition), 1; (part 10), 28 

Limebeer’s The Greeks and the Romans, 100 

Livingstone’s Plato: Selected Passages, 32 

Loeb Classical Library: Athenaeus (VII), 78; Livy 
(VI), 37; Manetho, 84; Minor Attic Orators (I), 
75; Procopius (VII), 79; Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, 84 

Lorimer (W. L.) on Bjérck’s HN AIAAZKON, 85 

McDonald (A. H.) on Moore’s Livy (VI), 37 

Macdonell (P. J.) Who’s who in Homer, 13 

Macurdy’s The Quality of Mercy, 31 

Maidment’s Minor Attic Orators (1), 75 

Manson (T. W.) on Bonner’s The Homily on the 
Passion by Melito Bishop of Sardis, 101. On Ogg’s 
The Chronology of the Public Ministry of Jesus, 102 

Marchant (E. C.) on Maidment’s Minor Attic Orators 


(1), 75 

Marsh’s The Odes of Horace, 87 

Mattingly’s Coins of the Roman Empive in the British 
Museum (IV), 93 

Minns (E. H.) on Spinka and Downey’s Chronicle of 
John Malalas, Books VIII-XVITII, 102 

Moore’s Livy (VI), 37 

Morel (W.) Notes on Sallust, Statius, and Vegetius, 74 

Morrison’s The Greek Triveme, 89 

Myres (J. N. L.) on Kendrick’s Anglo-Saxon Art to 
A.D. goo, 48 

Nilsson’s Greek Popular Religion, 97 

numen, 92 

Ogg’s The Chronology of the Public Ministry of Jesus, 
102 

orichalcum, 94 

Pando’s The Life and Times of Synesius of Cyrene, 52 

papyri, 34, 101 

participial periphrasis, 85 

Payne’s Perachora, 41 

Pericles, ostrakon bearing name of, 59 

Philippson’s Griechische Gottheiten in ihren Land- 
schaften, 49 
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Pippidi’s Recherches sur le culte impérial, 92 

Pirie (J. W.) on Gray’s Foundations of Language, 38. 
On Kelly’s Sancti Ambrosii Liber de consolatione 
Valentiniani, 53 

pone seram cohibe, 59 

Poteidaia, date of battle of, 59 

Rattenbury (R. M.) on Thompson’s The Tvanslations 
of Lucian by Evasmus and St. Thomas More, 101 

Richardson’s Facilis Iactura Sepulcri, 102 

Richmond (O. L.) on Ryberg’s An Archaeological 
Record of Rome, 95 

Robbins’s Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, 84 

Robertson (D. S.) The background of Valerius 
Flaccus I 10: 27. On Thompson’s The Tholos of 
Athens, 41. Three passages of the Birds, 67. The 
Delphian succession in the opening of the Eu- 
menides, 69. On Dewing’s Procopius (VII), 79 

Rose (H. J.) on Waddell’s Manetho and Robbins’s 
Ptolemy, Tetvabiblos, 84. On Nilsson’s Greek 
Popular Religion, 97 

Ryberg’s An Archaeological Record of Rome, 95 

Sandbach (F. H.) on Richardson’s Facilis Iactura 
Sepulcri, 102 

Sapphics, caesura in, 71 

Scramuzza’s The Emperor Claudius, 91 

Sherwin-White (A. N.) on Jones’s The Greek City 
from Alexander to Justinian, 43 

Sparks (H. F. D.) on Legg’s Novum Testamentum 
Graece: Evangelium secundum Matthaeum, 34 

Spinka and Downey’s Chronicle of John Malalas, 
Books VIII-XVIII, 102 

SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 53, 103 

Sutherland (C. H. V.) on Heichelheim’s Sylloge Num- 


movum Graecorum (IV i), 50. On Mattingly’s Coins 
of the Roman Empire in the British Museum (IV), 
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Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum (IV i), 50 

Tarn (W. W.) on Morrison’s The Greek Triveme, 89 

Tarrant (D.) on Livingstone’s Plato: Selected Pas- 
sages, 32 

Tate (J.) on Pando’s The Life and Times of Synesius 
of Cyrene, 52. On Cornford’s Plato and Parmeni- 
des, 76 

Tholos of Athens, the, 41 

Thompson (D’A. W.) Archilochus, fr. 56: 67 

Thompson (E. A.) Thucydides I 36 3: 27 

Thompson’s (C. R.) The Translations of Lucian by 
Evasmus and St. Thomas More, tot 

Thompson’s (H. A.) The Tholos of Athens, 41 

Thomson (G.) on Daube’s Zu den Rechtsproblemen in 
Aischylos’ Agamemnon, 30 

Thomson (J. A. K.) EINE TIZ HPAKAEITE TEON 
MOPON, 28 

Todd (F. A.) 
Plautus, 70 

Toynbee (J. M. C.) on Ducati’s L’ Arte in Roma, 96 

Trevelyan’s Translations from Horace, Juvenal, and 
Montaigne, 52 

trireme, the Greek, 89 

Ure (P. N.) on Grace’s Archaic Sculpture in Boeotia, 
go 

Waddell’s Manetho, 84 

Wallace’s Asklepiades of Samos, 33 

Wilkinson (L. P.) on Trevelyan’s Translations from 
Horace, Juvenal, and Montaigne, 52. On Marsh’s 
The Odes of Horace, 87 


Passages of Catullus, Martial, and 


II. INDEX LOCORUM 


Note :—‘passim’ means that several passages of the author or work are dealt with at the given place. 


Aeschylus passim (interlinear hiatus): 22; (o-ptxpds): 
29. Eu. 1-8: 69. Supp. 227 f.: 25 

Andocides De myst. 47, De pace 31, In Alc. 7: 76 

Anthologia Palatina vii 80: 28 

Antiphon Tetr. II iii 6, 11, III ii 7: 76 

Aratus Phaen. 920: 67 

Archilochus fr. 56: 67 

Aristophanes Av. 483 f.: 67; 514 ff.: 68; 609: 69. 
Lys. 209: 29 

Athenaeus passim: 78 

Callimachus Ep. 2: 28 

Catullus xi 11: 70; li: 71 

Demosthenes Ep. ii 5, Lept. 78: 28 

Dictys II i p. 18, 17 Meister: 75 

Diogenes Laertius ix 9: 27 

Euripides passim (interlinear hiatus): 22; (o-puxpos): 
29 

Heraclitus fr. 30-1, 76, 90, 123: 101 

Hesiod Theog. 389 ff., 885: 69; 918 ff.: 70. Fr. 171: 
6 


9 

Hesychius s.v. Opavirides 89 

Homer passim: 13 ff. Jl. xv 183-96: 70; xxiii 
711 f.: 43 

Horace C. I ii. 34, xxii 5-8, xxxv 29f., II vi 1-4: 72 

IG i? 295: 64; 296: 59 ff.; 297, 302: 63 

Juvenal vi 347: 59 

Livy xxiii-xxv passim: 37 

Lucan i 415: 26; ili 534: 90; vii 5, x 258: 26 


Martial ii 20, vi 12: 74 

Maximus Tyrius 41 4: 101 

Nicolaus Damascenus ap. Athen. viii 332 F: 85 

Paul Gal. i 7: 85 

Pindar O. vii 54 ff.: 70 

Plato Lg. 894 A: 77. Parm. passim: 76. Phd. 109 B- 
111 C: 25. Rp. 613 B: 89 

Plautus Bacch. 214-15: 87. Capt. 444: 74. Cas. 333f.: 
86. Pers. 406 ff.: 87 

Plutarch De E 388 D: trot. 
67 

Procopius De aed., De bell., passim: 79 

Sallust Hist. fr. (Pap. Rylands III 473) lines 29 ff.: 


De Superst. 169 B: 


74 
Seneca De trang. an. 14: 92 
Sophocles passim (interlinear hiatus) : 22; (a-yuxpes): 


29 

Statius Ach. ii 142: 75. Theb. vii 9: 26 

Theocritus xx 4: 29 

Theophrastus De Sign. 34, 45: 67 

Thucydides i 36 3: 27; 56-65: 64; 56 ff., 60 2, 61 I, 
3: 60; 64 2: 63; 125 2: 65; i112 1: 59 f.; 18 1, 4, 19 
I: 65; 23 1: 62; 23 2: 61; vii 8 1, 15 2: 64 

Valerius Flaccus i 10: 25 

Vegetius De re mil. i 3 p. 7, 17, ii 23 p. 58, 16: 75 

Virgil Aen. ii 644-6: 102; iv 486, viii 725: 72. Ecl.i 
65-7: 73. Geo. iii 381: 72 
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dyyapos, 29 
aidds, 31 
adontpés, 5 
dpupiBros, 7 

> 
avexgpoitntos, 9 
dvw ‘aft’, 89 
amrovnpos, 9 

> 
9 
9 

9 
daogos, 29 
29 
drepos, 29 
Bordv, 9 
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III. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


otor, 29 
yAowds, 29 

Tupain 67 
Anrds, 8 

Svepos, 9 

Sixpotos, 90 
éxmpo0pwoxw, 28 
evpuKkoidos, 9 

9 

Opavirides 89 
ixernpia (ixrnpia), 29 
imvds, 29 
29 
29 


xatéAeos, 

xatw ‘fore’, 89 
Kododpes, 43 

kpynmis, 81 

Adlupat, 29 

pdptupes, pdptupo., 52 
pecooTaTns, 9 

puKpos, opeKpos, 29 
29 

6 with a participle, 85 
ddovs, ddav, 2 
mavyyupts, 98 

mecaot ‘scaffolding’, 79 
mAngummos, 19 
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mroAvppny, 19 

mpoadetis, 7 

muetia, 9 

mupds, 9 

59 
30 
28 
awhpoovvn, cwdpwv, 31 
dmdpooxos, 
bdnynTip, 28 
girogevia, 28 
dpaios, 81 

ws (preposition), 28 
28 
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